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Art. I. Specimens of Antient Sculpture, Egy pti: an, Etruscan, Greek, 
and Roman, sele cted from different Collections in Great Britain. 
By the Society of Dilettanti. Vol. I. Folio. pp. 209. with 75 
Plates, and 3 Vignettes. Price 18l. 15s. deebeberméd. Payne. 
F the remark of the elegant Ovid ag correct, which has been 

so oiten quoted that we dare not repeat it, respecting the 
influence of the Fine Arts on the manners if society, their 
culture must be desired as one among the safe-guards against 
barbaris: m, at nd their advanced state must be rectived as an evi- 
dence of the civilization of the empire in which they flourish. 

We have pleasure, therefore, in announcing that a truly 

splendid production is here offered to the lovers and pro- 

fessors of this science, worthy of appearing under the auspices 
of the Dilettanti Society, ‘and exhibiting numerous fine 
examples of Antient Sculpture trom various collections in this 
country. ‘Though, however, the volume is issued under the 
authority of this ‘le arned body, yet, as in the instance of other 
works beari: ing the name of a Socic ‘ty, the selections, as well 
as the text, are ev mye! the labour of one individual; whom 
we easily recognize, but whose name we do not feel ourselves 
at liberty to mention until the appearance of the p! romised se- 
cond volume. We may, nevertheless, congratulate the public on 
being here presented with the investigations of an accomplished 
writer, whom nothing has deterred from an unc easing endeavour 
to explore the Mysteries and-to discover the sentiments which 
guided the antient Greeks, in the beautiful representations of 
nature that were exhibited by the unrivalled powers of their 
chissel. The account of their sculpture has been judiciously 
divided into two parts; the first, which constitutes the pre- 
sent volume, treating of it only as a work of Art, and the 
second being intended to elucidate the Mysteries. 

A general history of Antient Art, in the form of an Introduc- 
tion, leads us to the succeeding plates, which it serves to eluci- 
date. This arrangement renders the whole design highly interest+ 
ing, and, added to the learning and discrimination which are dis+ 
played in the text and the beautiful representations of well- 
selected subjects which are given in the engravings, will always 
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make the performance a desirable object of attainment. 
Students of antient art will be aware that the plan followed in 
thi8 undertaking was attempted by the celebrated Winckel- 
mann, in his History of the Arts: we say attempted, because that 
production is so desultory, although it displays great learning, 
that few persons can derive much satisfactory knowlege from 
the perusal even of so elaborate a treatise. By keeping the 
parts separated, however, as in the present publication, the 
writer has been enabled to give to each a due share of attention, 
and to afford the reader more advantageous information on the 
several subjects ;—information, which is not only the result of 
the ingenious writer’s own extensive knowlege, but the value of 
which is greatly enhanced by the benefit which he derived 
from an intimate acquaintance with the late Mr. Charles 
Townley, whose whole life was devoted to this study. — We 
reserve any farther remarks to our notice of the work in detail; 
beginning with the Introduction, from which we shall feel 
it to be both our duty and our pleasure to borrow very copious 
quotations.— It is well observed, at the commencement, that 


‘ In those Arts, which peculiarly and immediately belong to imita- 
tion, we may discover some rude efforts in the rudest state of original 
nature ; there being scarcely any nation or tribe hitherto discovered, 
that had not made some attempts to imitate, by lines or forms, the 
natural objects which surrounded them. Feeble and imperfect as 
these primitive efforts are, the principle of them is always good. The 
artist appears, indeed, to have been destitute of the. skill as well as of 
the implements and materials belonging to a civilized state of life; 
but he was, at the same time, destitute of the artificial habits and cor- 
rupt prejudices of it. He looked at Nature attentively and at Nature 
only ; and as he saw her through no medium, he saw her without 
any disguise. Hence, though his knowledge was defective, his taste 
was just; and while his hand erred, his eye was correct. This is 
observable in all the specimens of savage art, that have come under 
our observation. The intention is good, though the execution is 
bad ; and rudely and indistinctly as the limbs and features are marked, 
they are nevertheless placed in the manner best adapted to express the 
action, passion, or sentiment meant to be signified. 

‘ The direct reverse of this is observable in the earliest specimens 
of civilized art that we know of: both the Aigyptians and Hindoos 
having apparently ceased to look at Nature, otherwise than through 
the corrupt and distorted mediuny of their own fanciful imitations of 
her, long before any examples of their art now extant were produced. 
Yet. many of these examples of that of the former people are of ex- 
tremely remote antiquity ; when the mechanism of art which supplies 
the means of its more liberal and scientific exertions was in its in- 
fancy. ‘The hard material, indeed, in which many of the hierogly- 
phical sculptures of Upper Aigypt are wrought, as well as the ex- 
treme sharpness and neatness of finish, observable both in them and 
in those of the Obelisks brought from that country, abundantly 
prove that the art of hardening metal was well known to the antient 


figyptians ; at the same time that their works in brass show = to 
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have been wholly ignorant of the more obvious art of casting figures, 
in that material, in a mould taken from a plastic model. 

‘ Plate I. of this volume represents a statue of Jupiter Ammon two 
feet high, made out of three pieces of copper beaten together till the 
tangent surfaces fitted each other, and then hammered and hewn into 
the shape of a human body with a ram’s head. This must have been 
a work of great labour, though of little effect, the parts having been 
finished with much care and nice precision, though the whole has but 
a clumsy and heavy appearance. The eyes were probably of glass 
or gems, made to imitate nature; such as still remain in the bronze 
figure of Osiris engraved in plate II. but which are not often observ- 
able in monuments of Aigyptian art. 

¢ In works of less sanctity and magnificence, they not only spared 
themselves the expence of these splendid decorations, but also that of 
the quantity of metal, by plating it upon wood instead of hammering 
it solid. In this manner was a small figure of Osiris executed ; the 
head of which, with the remains of the original wood in it, is exhi- 
bited in the vignette, fig.1. At what period the Egyptians began to 
cast figures of their deities and sacred animals in brass, of which im- 
mense numbers in the smaller sizes are still extant, it is scarcely pos- 
sible even to conjecture; for as their works are all in the same style, 
their art admits of no epochs. Imitations of them, too, continued to 
be made under the Macedonian kings and Roman emperors, with such 
skill that they cannot be always disinguished from the originals ; par- 
ticularly under Hadrian and the Antonines, when the is Jizyp- 
tian worship began to prevail over the whole empire ; and house nd 
gods made after the Egyptian fashion were every where received as 
objects of private devotion. 

‘ This Egyptian style or fashion of work is very peculiar ; and, 
amidst innumerable faults and defects, has two distinguished merits of 
very opposite kinds, breadth and sharpness; which place it m a rank, 
far above that of either the Chinese or Hindoos ; whose figures are 
equally void of all symmetry of form, grace of action, or truth of 
expression, without having any of the more austere and less obvious 
excellencies of art to compensate for the deficiencies, In the head 
of the Jupiter Ammon above cited, there is an air of severe dignit 
above the ordinary character of the animal; and in the bend of the 
horns, and in the line of the nose, there is an easy flow which ap- 
proaches towards elegance. In the head of green basalt engraved in 
plate III. and the bronze figure in plate II., both the breadth and 
sharpness of the Egyptian style are beautifully marked. Nothing can 
exceed the firmness and unity expressed in the swell of the cheeks, 


or the even steadiness, with which the brows are archeds and the lips 


opened ; though without any of that muscular play or instantaneous 
action which even the inferior artists of Greece infused into their 
works, The surface is that of a human body ; but of a human body 
motionless and unorganised, without joint or sinews, or any other 
means or power of action or exertion, 

‘ This torpid state, in which the art of sculpture continued during 
so many ages in Aigypt, is not so much to be attributed to the genius 
of the people, ds to the constitution of their government, both civil 
and ecelesiastical. All trades and professious being heredNary, the 
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way of life of each individual was predestined, and the boundaries of 
his ambition circumscribed even before his birth. The jealous temper 
of the hierarchy, too, dreading every innovation, as not knowing 
where it might stop, when once suffered to beyin, limited the exer- 
tions of art to given forms of the rudest and most ungraceful kind ; 
so that taste and invention were wholly excluded ; and all the excel- 
lence by which the artist could hope to gratify his ambition, confined 
to the finishing of detached parts, without any reference to their ge- 
neral effect in the whole composition. = 

‘ The want of this effect is peculiarly observable in all the works 
of the Egyptians, whether in sculpture or in architecture; for as art 
when thus limited and restrained became a mere handicraft-business, 
the artist finished the part, upon which he was employed, according 
to a scale given him, without any consideration of the effect which it 
might have, from aay other place besides that in which he stood to 
work it. Hence the small hieroglyphical figures on their obelisks 
and temples are finished in the flattest relief, with all the minute ac- 
curacy of detail, though at the height of more than sixty feet from 
the eye; while the large statues that stood on the ground are exe- 
cuted with a degree of breadth and boldness bordering on neglect. 

‘ The same mechanical arrangement in the orders of civil society, 
and strict hereditary limitation of every individual to a particular way 
of life, prevented their artists from having any living models of grace 
or elegance to copy: for men in such a state become like the plants 
in a shorn hedge, each fashioned to his station and moulded to his 
place, with all the distinctive characteristics of nature, except such 
only as belong to the detail of his composition, cut down and de- 
stroyed. His limbs and features, when examined separately, are, in- 
deed, as nature intended them to be: but all the general actions of 
his body are crampt and methodised like those of his mind; and are in 
reality as unlike those of a man, as the fantastic forms of a garden 
rew are to the real shape of a tree. 

‘ Travellers have observed that almost all savages are graceful in 
their actions and attitudes; the reason of which is, that their bodies 
follow the immediate impulse of their minds without any limitation or 
restraint ; so that a general harmony of movement accompanies every’ 
exertion; and in this harmony grace principally consists. Their 
minds, too, never having been bent by methodical study, nor their 
bodies stiffened or maunerised by mechanical labour, all their con- 
ceptions are bold and vigorous, and all their acts and gestures free 
and animated. In the desultory efforts of fraud and violence, on 
which their whole attention is employed, the end of every artifice and 
the object of every exertion is in view ; so that the keenness, with 
which it is pursued, being in proportion to its proximity, gives a 
degree of spirit and energy to every action, or gesture, such as the 
husbandman and mechanic, who drudge on through a long succession 
of uniform labour for a distant return of profit, never feel. In pro- 
portion as the arts of civilized society advance towards perfection, 
all kinds of productive labour are more subdivided, and men gradu- 
ated and classed into a greater number of raaks and orders; by 
which means the specific return of profit to every individual act of 


productive industry becomes net only more slow and circuitous a 
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less obvious and distinct. Hence the actions of the body become less 
immediately dependent on the affections of the mind; and every 
movement and gesture grows dull and heavy through neglect, or 
studied and fantastick through fashion and caprice, w hich generally 
aim at what is new and difficult, and of course ungraceful. 

« As the orders of society were more rigidly s eparated, and the ex- 
ertions of individuals more strictly li mited, 1 in Aigypt p ee in any other 
country, it naturally followed that all their productions were more unis 
form and methodical, The werks of one age exactly resemble those 
of another ; every attempt at improvement being rather dreaded than 
encouraged. Even the physicians were restrained to the use of the 
prescriptions recorded in the sacred Books; and the cure of every par- 
ticular disease and every particular part of ‘the body belonged to a se- 
parate class of the profession. I rom the manner in which their statues 
are composed and iinished, it is not improbable that the artists were 
under a similar regulation ; which is certainly favourable to manufac- 
tures,such as the Egyptians appear to have excelled in. A glass bead 
or brass toy will be more pertectly and expeditiously finished, if it is 
cast by one, cut by another, and polished by a third; but a statue, 
in order to represent the action and expression of an organized 
body, must have every component part finished by a hand acting 
under the influence and direction of the mind, wh ich conceived the 
whole. “To represent, too, the external surface of a human body 
in action, with force and precision, some knowledge of its interzal 
structure is necessary ; and this the A“¢yptian artists were prevented 
from acquiring, by the religious sanctity with which the remains of 
the dead were protected from violation. ‘The same spirit of supers 
stition which thus limited their science alsa cramped and fettered 
their taste ; the je: alous temper of the hierarchy suffering nothin s 
gay, fstive, or elegant, to enliven its solita iy gloom. Poetr 
music, and dancing, the delights of the Greel KS, aM d the sulnations 
accompaniments of every act of public devotion, were either un- 
known, or prohibited ; so that the mind of the artist had no external 
stimulus to excite its internal energy, and call out invention as a 
substitute to science. Humble and timid unitation of particular 
parts, in order to produce a crude unwieldy whale, of which the 
general forms and outlines were limited by cust om and superstiti ion, 
was all that he had to hope; and that he might not excel, even in 
this paltry de tail, nature was as nig¢gardly in her m odels, as society 
was adverse in its Institutions: for it is gene ral} LV agreed that the 
#izyptians, though healthy, large, and robust, were cht imsy in their 
forms, and coarse in their features. Like other African tribes, they 
were wool-haired, flat-nosed, thick-lipped, and bow y-legged ; and, 
if not absolutely blacks, very nearly approaching {o it in their debinats 
‘The women, too, were remarkable for the disgusting deformity of 
extremely large breasts, 

‘ Contrary to the .generally received opinion, we are inclined to 
think that the figy ptians contributed little or nothing to the rise or 
progress of the arts in other countries. - Their superstitious abhor. 
rence of navigation, and unsociable lolitas of strangers from their 
territory, restrained all the skill and science, which they ever pos; 
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sessed, within the boundaries of the sandy deserts and saline marshes 
which surrounded them. ‘Their arts and artists appear to have been 
wholly unknown to the Greeks at the time when the Iliad and 
Odyssey were composed ; though their skill in medicine is celebrated 
in the latter poem. The Pheenicians, particularly those of Sidon, 
were then the great masters in all works of taste and elegance, from 
the texture of the tissue robe, and embossment of the enchased cups 
to the amber beads and toys which their merchants brought from 
Sidon, and exposed to sale wherever there was a probability of find- 
ing purchasers. In the time of Solomon, Tyre seems to have pos- 
sessed the superiority in these arts, and to have kept it till her 
daughter Carthage rivalled and surpassed her. The sculptures in the 
temple built by that Prince, which appear, in defiance of the Mo- 
saical law, to have been very costly and magnificent, were made by 
Tyrian artists: but, in the early time of Rome, that republic, and 
probably all the south-west of Europe, were supplied with articles of 
costly furniture and elegant luxury beet Carthage.’ 


Speaking of the Phoenicians being rather artizans than ar- 
tists, it is remarked that 


‘ This is a distinction more easily felt than explained: for though 
every person conversant in works of art, whether in sculpture, paint- 
ing, or drawing, instantly feels the difference between the work of a 
master and that of a mechanic, it is extremely difficult to make it in- 
telligible to any one who does not feelit. It does not at all consist 
in the exactitude of the imitation: for a wax-work portrait, ora 
snuff-box miniature, are generally much truer representations of their 
objects than the most studied and elaborate works of the greatest 
artists; and it is only the pertness of the superficial pretender to 
taste, that appeals to the rule and compass, to prove the nicety of 
his eye in detecting a fault. Such critics only attempt to cover 
the defects of nature by the parade of science ; the powers of feeling 
and understanding being scarce, but those of measuring and counting 
common, ‘The greatest sculptor of Greece (Lysippus) boldly 
claimed, as the privilege of his art, to make men as they seemed to 
be, and not as they really were; a maxim, which shews such a 
deep insight into the theory of the art, and such an extensive know- 
ledge of its spirit and principles, that it will be more fully considered, 
when we come to treat of the happy period, in which that great artist 
lived. At present, it may be sufficient to observe, that it is this deep 
theoretical knowledge brought into practice, and embellished with 
that facility of execution which results from much exercise and 
experience, that peculiarly distinguishes the work of a master from 
that of a mechanic ; and to the real judge discloses the characters of 
a liberal profession, instead of those of a sordid trade. It‘is thie 
which constitutes the difference between the original and the copy: 
for it can only appear in perfection in works which the hand has 
executed under the immediate influence of the mind that conceived 
them.’ | 


In relation to the early times of the Greeks, and the great 


influence and emulation produced. by the excellence of their 
| poetry 




















poetry and their varied works of art, the learned writer thus 
proceeds : 


¢ The state of society and manners, both in that, and the succeed- 
ing ages, was peculiarly well adapted to receive and foster these favour- 
able impressions ; and to give full effect to the sublime and elegant 
ideas which they excited. In all their fashions of dress, address, and 
personal demeanor, the Greeks were polished and yet mane t ad- 
hering to nature but still endeavouring to elevate and embellish her ; 
so that they united the advantages of savage and social life, in the 
models which they presented for imitation. In their arms and horses, 
indeed, they were splendid, astentatious, and expensive ; but, in civil 
life, all personal finery and showy decoration were reckoned signs of 
barbarism and effeminacy. After the rise of the Lacedemonian power, 
and consequent prevalence of their manners, not only the use of all 
ornaments ef gold or silver in dress, but even the wearing of linen, 
incurred this disgraceful imputation. Their houses and furniture 
were in the style of frugal simplicity ; so that the whole of their su- 

erfluous wealth was left for the encouragement of liberal art, to 
which taste and vanity at once directed them. ‘The magnificent por- 
ticoes, which surrounded their temples, not only honoured the deities 
and decorated the cities to which they belonged, but afforded the 
inhabitants of those warm climates the most soaenaide and agreeable 
places to walk and converse in, protected from the rays of the sun, 
and yet open to the breezes of the air. ‘The statues and paintings 
which adorned them, shewed at once their wealth, their taste, and 
their piety ; whilst the smaller works of this kind, which private 
munificence or devotion consecrated in private houses or public sa- 
cristies, gratified personal, as the others did national vanity. Even 
where the more selfish and ostentatious gratifications of rich dress 
and furniture were aimed at, they were not sought for in splendid 
and costly materials, which could only shew the wealth of the pos- 
sessor, but in that elegance of design and delicacy of execution, 
which might at once gratify and display his taste and intelligence. 
The lamps which lighted their apartments were not of silver and gold 
variously burnished ; but of brass wrought by the best sculptor that 
the purchaser could afford to employ ; and left to its natural tarnish 
to shew the work to advantage. ‘The gems, too, which they wore 
in their rings and fibule, were not diamonds and rubies highly po- 
lished ; but onyxes and cornelians skilfully engraved with elegant 
and learned devices : for a mere shining stone, adapted only to dazzle 
the sense without having any thing either to please the imagination or 
to inform the understanding, was too puerile a toy to merit the atten- 
tion of an antient Greek. : 

‘ Whilst frivate manners thus co-operated with the established reli- 
gion to encourage art, public institutions were equally calculated ta 
form artists worthy of such encouragement. ‘The periodical gym- 
nastic festivals called together, from every part of Greece and her 
colonies, all the young men, distinguished for personal strength and 
agility ; and exhibited them in various trials of force and dexterity, 
without any covering but a zone or girdle, at first; and afterwards, 
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under the prevalence of Lacedemonign manners, without any covering 
at all. Here the artists had opportunities of observing the human 
form in every variety of action and attitude, not placed as a model 
in an academy, but impelled and directed by the spontaneous impalse 
of the mind, and ennobled by the conscious digmity of the person: 
for in these honourable contests men of the highest rank, both of 
birth and situation, entered the lists, and displayed their feats of 
agility and strength in a style suitable to their characters ; and with 
joints and muscles, that had neither been stiffened by labour nor 
bloated by intemperance. 

‘ It was long, however, before art, even with all these advantages, 
Jearned to catch those momentary actions and transitory graces, for 
which it can have no stationary models; and which, therefore, can 
only be imitated by memory and science directing a hand perfected 
by long practice, so as to be able to give at once form and dimen- 
sions to the conceptions of the mind, without obliging the eye to recur 
to its archetypes. Every mechanic can, by means of his rule and his 
compasses, copy what he sees before him; but the real artist is he, 
who has learnt to generalize his ideas of nature ; to look at her in the 
abstract as well as in the detail; and then to embody in one figure, 
by means of a skilful hand and just eye, those excellenccs which his 
observation has gleaned from many.—If he is obliged, in the formation 
of every limb, joint, or feature, to recur for imstruction to individual 
bodies, he will be in the same predicament as the writer who is ob- 
liced in the formation of every sentence to consult his dictionary and 
his grammar. Each may produce something perfectly correct and 
true ; but it will necessarily be cold, stiff, and uninteresting.’ 


A discriminating account follows, of the progress of Sculp- 
ture among the Greeks, which we should be tempted to ex- 
tract, if the lergth of it were not too extensive : but we must 
content ourselves with laying before our readers a few interest- 
ing passages, as specimens of the general style of the whole. 


‘ The practice.of making the features, upon which the character 
and expression of the countenance principally depend, of a more 
splendid material than the rest, appears to have been very general in 
the early stages of the art, and was again revived in its decline under 
the Roman emperors, In works that are very highly finished, and 
in which the imitation of real life is very exact, its effect is peculiarly 
dazzling and imposing, and extremely well calculated to inspire senti- 
ments of awe and devotion ; but it dges not succeed in sculpture of 
which the details are neglected, or which aims at general effects only : 
for then there appears to be a stile of imitation employed in the parts 
which is not preserved in the whole; and tlie effect becomes that of 
abortive trick or unsuccessful attempt at deception.’— 

‘ Ot Phidias’s general stile of composition, the friezes and metopes 
of the Temple of Minerva at Athens, published by Mr. Stuart, and 
since brought to England, may afford us competent information ; but 
as these are merely architectural sculptures executed from his designs, 
and under his directions, probably by workmen scarcely ranked among 
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artists, and meant to be seen at the heighth of more than forty feet 
from the eye; they can throw but little hi ght upon the more important 
details of his art. From the degree and "mode of relicf 1 in the frie “Z8Sy 
they appear to have been intend: od to produce an effect like that of the 
simple st kind of monochromatic painting when seen from tlicir proper 
point of sight; which effect must have becn extremely light aud ele. 
gant. ‘The relief i in the metopes 1S much higher, so as to exhibit the 
4 gures nearly complete, and the details are more accurate ly and 
claborately made out; but they are so different in their degrees of 
merit, as to be evider itly the works of many different persons, some 
of whom would not have been entitled to the rank of artists ina much 
less cultivated and fastidious age. The well known sitting figures 
of Jupiter, which appear on the silver coins of Alexander the Great 
and several of his successors, were probably copied with slight varia- 
tions from the magnificent colossal figure executed by this artist in 
ivory and gold, at Cly mpia : for we have not observed it on any coins 
or other monuments anterior to this time, though so common after- 
wards. The general composition may, however, have been earlier ; 
as no very extensi ve variety seems to have been allowed in the atti- 
tudes of the deities ; and the statues of the Assyria 2n god, whom He- 
rodotus calls Jupiter Belus, were equally in a sitting posture; such 
probably as appear on several Pheenician coins, the age of which is 
uncertain, though all that we have seen appear to be posterior to 
Phidias. ‘Two sitting figures of Jupiter in marble, probably copied 
. om that af Olympia ab yove mentioned, are extant, tolerably entire ; 
e of which, formerly in the Verosp: Palace at Rome, is now at 
Paris 4 4 and the other at Marbrook Hall, in Cheshire, the seat of the 
late Iche Smith Barry, Esq. The latter is much the best, but 
having fallen upon its face, the eyebrows, nose, and lips, are restored. 
The circumstance of a very celebrated painter having been employed 
upon the original, with the sculptor, to enrich still further with va- 
rious colours, especially in the draperies, materials in themselves sa 
rich and splendid, proves that it must have been gorgeous toa degrees 
which we should now think extravagantly glittering and gaudy. It 
also seems to have been too big for the temple, large as that was 5 
the head nearly touching the ceiling, so as to excite the ‘unpleasant idea 
that if it was to rise from its sitting posture, it must litt up the roof. 
{t was nevertheless universally allowed to be a most grand and im- 
posing object ; though the works of Polycletus in the same materials 
were thought by competent judges to be more perfect examples of 
art than those of Phidias, which were superior im size and magmifi- 
cence. The figure of Minerva engraved in plate XXV. of this 
volume seems to be a copy of the celebrated statue which the latter 
artist executed in these materials for the Parthenon at Athens; and 
It is probable that the heads of the same goddess on the silver te- 
tradrachms of that city, struck after the art had become mature, have 
been copied from the ‘colossal statue of brass by the same hand in 
the Acropolis.’— 
‘ Accurate and extensive as was the science of these great artists 
in the physiology of the human body, it seems to have been more the 
result of that daily observation, for which the manners and habits of 
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the times continually afforded subjects, than of any systematic course 
of study or anatomical research ; for it does not appear from the works 
of Hippocrates, that anatomy was regularly studied or practised, even 
by surgeons or physicians, to whom it is so much more necessary than 
to artists. As far, indeed, as our observation enables us to pro. 
nounce, artists in modern times have been oftener misled than im. 
proved by such studies ; for the appearance of the surface of the hu. 
man body, when all the parts are dead and collapsed, is so different 
from what it is in life and action, that it affords but little inform. 
ation ; and the artist, who has acquired a very accurate and extensive 
knowlege both of its internal structure and external form, by study. 
ing it in the former state, is very apt to exhibit it on the latter ac. 
cording to certain theoretical conclusions of his own, not accordin 
to its actual state. Knowing the structure, use, and disposition of 
every bone, mascle, and vein, and the general laws by which their 
respective functions are regulated, he puts them into action accord. 
ing to those laws ; and thus makes a figure upon the same principles, 
and with the same success, as the Laputian taylor made a coat. Such 
was the case in some degree with Michel Angelo, and such will te 
more or less the case with all who suffer the pride of theoretical 
science to exalt them above practical observation.’ 


Having spoken of the times and causes of the improvement 
of the arts, the learned author proceeds to notice their decline, 
as intimately connected with the political changes of the people ; 
when ostentatious vanity or selfish luxury began to take 


place of the national ambition of applying property to the 
nourishment of genius, and the developement of talent in public 
works. 

¢ As monuments of art were thus less respected, the production of 
them was of course less encouraged ; and as artists saw, for the first 
time, their works perish before them, the prospect of immortality, 
the great stimulative to genius, was rendered dim and uncertain. The 
subjects, too, upon which it was called upon to exert itself were 
debased ; for, as every petty chief or tyraut was deified, the cities 
under his rule were crowded with his statues ; and individual took the 
place of general nature. Instead of giving appropriate form and 
character to abstract perfections or poetical images, the artist was 
thus degraded to the mean and irksome labour of copying the fea- 
tures and embellishing the form of some contemptible despot ; with- 
out, perhaps, a hope of any other reward than the price which he 
received for it ; since there was always at least a probability that his 
work would perish with its archetype. Even the most dignified 
employment that he could expect was to copy, with slight variations 
perhaps, the great works of preceding periods ; for, in the decline of 
art, public opinion concerning living artists always declines faster 
than the art itself; and thus accelerates its fall by estimating the 
productions of past times in a compound, and those of present in an 
Inverse ratio to their comparative merits. Sculpture, too, which was 
then the leading art, is ip its nature less various and inventive thar 


painting, which has been the leading art in madern times ; so that its 
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powers of change are socner exhausted ; and it became necessary af. 
ter so dong a period of successful exertion, and amidst such a pro- 
fusion of master-pieces, either not to deviate at all or to deviate into 
vice and extravagance. ‘Thus, though many magnificent works were 
executed under the patronage of the Kings of /Egypt, Syria, and 
Pergamus, they appear to have been chiefly repetitions ; and the 
artists employed are allowed to have been upon a lower scale of merit 
than their predecessors. 

‘ Of these repetitions are probably the Farnese Hercules, the 
Torso of the Belvidere, and the statue called the Fighting Gladi- 
ator ; for if works of such merit had been originals, we can scarcel 
doubt that the names inscribed upon them would have been recorded 
by some antient author. The last, indeed, is manifestly copied from 
a figure in brass ; and the form of the letters in the names in the two 
others proves that they could not have been inscribed more than a 
century before the Christian xra, though the statues might have 
been wrought earlier ; for, it was no uncommon practice, under the 
first Roman emperors, to inscribe the names of more antient artists 
upon their real or supposed works, either to enhance their value, or 
impose upon the credulity of wealthy and ignorant collectors. The 
execution of the Torso is certainly er above the age of the inscrip- 
tion ; and its composition still above its execution. 

‘ Notwithstanding all these unfavourable circumstances, Grecian 
art maintained both the dignity of its style and the delicacy of its 
execution in a very high degree of excellence, down to the last stage 
of the Macedonian power in Asia; the coins of Antiochus vi, 
Trypho, and Antiochus VII., only differ from the portraits of the 
finest times, in having more luxuriance and softness of manner. Even 
some of those of Mithridates Eupater, King of Pontus, the last in- 
dependent monarch of the civilized world, Se all the grandeur of 
character peculiar to the Grecian style, though it be less skilfully 
and vigorously expressed than in happier periods. | 

‘ To these ages of the decline and relaxation of art from vigour 
and sublimity to luxuriance and softness, we attribute the articles 
eng~aved in plates LXI.—VIILI. inclusive. And here we must pause 
to consider the effects of a great and disastrous change in the affairs 
of mankind, which brought all the learned and civilized nations of 
the earth under the hard dominion of one military republic; and, ia 
its consequences, plunged them into barbarism and utter darkness.’ 


An elaborate history of the Roman polity next ensues, con- 
sisting of nearly thirty pages, with occasionally a cursory observ~ 
ation on the contemporaneous state of art; in which the author 
displays an uncommon share of acute discernment respecting 
the political effects of the constitution and temper of the 
Roman republic. While, however, we render justice to the 
abilities of the writer, we must stop to inquire how far so 
long a dissertation on the Roman politics is consistent with a 
work which is professedly devoted to the arts. In our opinion, 
it seems injurious, by withdrawing our attention from the main 
purport 
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purport of the publication. Political changes, as affecting 
the style of art, are proper to be noticed in a treatise on 
this subject: but if the observations be not condensed, the 
reader is imperceptibly led to conceive that he is perusing a 
history of political events, and forgets all that has preceded 
relative to the main topic of his study: whereas it should be 
the great care of a writer to keep the attention of his: reader to 
that principal object, making all matter, which in any way 
partakes of the nature of a digression, so concise that, while it 
relieves, it is not likely to lead astray. 


The Introduction concludes the Roman history with the fol- 
lowing remark on its effect on the arts : 


¢ Amidst the disorders of their military democracy, the clouds of 
barbarism and i ignorance rapidly overspred the earth. The figures on 
the triumphal arch of Severus prove, that all taste or skill in composi- 
tion had vanished even in his reign: though the portraits, both in 
marble and on coins, prove, that accuracy of imitation and nicety ot 
finishing prevailed even to the tie of the Gordians, Farthev it 1s in 
vain to trace. the progress of art ; which, in the last stages of cor- 
ruption and debasement, is necessarily as uninteresting, as it 1s In- 
teresting in its first efforts of improyement. The primary attempts 
of a people emerging from barbarism have always a character of ori. 
ginal meaning and intelligence, w hich, how imperfectly soever ex- 
presed, will always exc ite sen timents similar to those from which it 
sprang: but the operose productions of a people sin king into dark- 
ness are either servile and vapid imitations of the works of better 
days, or crude and abortive efforts of invention ; which, being no 
longer ¢ guided by feeling and observation, seeks only for novelty, and 
thus deviates into elitter and extravagance. Of original compositions 
of this period, we “scare cely know of any extant, except those on the 
arch of Severus ; and perhaps the figures on the head-picce of the 
helmet found in Lancashire, and publi shed by the Society of Antis 
quaries. It is possible, too, that the figures engraved in p latesLX XIV, 
naV> of this volume may be of the invention as well as workmanship 
of this century ; for we do not remember to have met with this fat 
and bloated lone of the young Bacchus in any monuments of earlier 
times ; and it appears to have arisen out of the corruption of religion 
as well as of art. Coarse and inelegant, however, as the design of 
these figures is, the surface is more soft nd fleshy than the best 
modern sculptor has ever been able to give to met: al. The mystical 
and symbotical composition of the groupe, plate LXXV., which will 
be explained in the preliminary dissertation ‘’ the next volume, may 
secm indeed to be of an earlier and better age ; but the mystic sys- 
tem, though degraded and ¢orrupted, was not ret extinct 5 and the 
meanness of the characte rs, poverty of the drapery, and feebleness of 
the action, all indicate an expiring effort of the art.’ 


Of the examples of sculpture with which we are here prer 
sented, by far the largest portion, as may be supposed, is supr 
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plied from the collection of the late Mr. Charles. Townley, now 
in the British Museum. ‘They are accompanied by descriptions, 
in general very appropriate: but in some cases betraying too 
great a bias in favour of one artist, and bestowing too severe a 
censure on another, among those who have been employed for the 
drawings. The principal artists engaged to delineate the sculp- 
tures were Mr. Howard and Mr. Agar; and the drawings of 
Mr: Howard are engraved by Skelton in the line-manner, while 
those of Mr. Agar are engraved by himself in the dotted- 
manner. As one example of unmerited censure and praise, we 
shall notice plates 5 and 6 of the same subject. Of plate 6., 
drawn by Howard, the writer says; ‘ the artist has been guilty 
of a fault which we have found it difficult to prevent, that of 
indulging his own taste for the elegant and beautiful, at the 
expence of fidelity of imitation: but in the first, (plate 5.) the 
strongly marked coarse features of the primitive style are ac- 
curately rendered, and the general character of the hand, which 
is probably taken from that of a colossal statue, and conse- 
quently made to be seen at a distance from the eye, is well pre- 
served.’ Unfortunately for the author’s remark, the drawing 
thus praised is so very little like the original sculpture, that the 
latter would not be well recollected from this representation of 
it, while no such difficulty would occur on looking at the cen- 


sured delineation. We are sorry to say that the same tendency, 


to commendation and blame generally pervades the descriptions. 
In making this observation, we do not attribute any malevolent 
motive to the author; for we are satisfied that an enthusiastic 
zeal for depicting the hard manner of the early works has led 
him to desire more than it was requisite to accomplish in that 
way, and has prevented him from exercising his usual judgment 
in discriminating the different talents of the artists employed. We 
are not insensible to the propriety of a dry manner, in order 
to present in a drawing a just notion of the appearance of a 
piece of sculpture : but a wide difference prevails between a 
dry manner, and giving hard lines in a drawing which do not 
exist in the original which it pretends to copy. Mr. Howard’s 
very superior talent of delineating the human figure, had it 
been properly appreciated, would have led to his being employed 
in delineatng those specimens of sculpture which are of the first- 
rate excellence ; reserving the labours of his brother-artist for 
those which display the 4ard manner that is more consonant to 
his style of work. 

Among the engravings in this volume, are representations of 
the small bronze figures, in Mr. Knight’s collection, which 
were found in the year 1792 in Epirus. It was an observation 
ef the late Mr. Charles Townley that, until we were aioe 
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with these bronze figures, we could form but a faint idea of the 
excellence of Grecian workmanship ; so much are they superior 
to any other known specimens. ‘These subjects, therefore, 
would have been judiciously intrusted to the pencil of Mr. 
Howard : but the partiality of the person who directed the 
execution of these delineations has confided them to his 
favourite artist, whose talents were not appropriate to them ; 
and we have to regret that those objects, which should have 
appeared pre-eminently superior to any other in the volume, 
display little that can inspire consideration in the drawing, 
We could have wished, also, that the line-manner of engraving 
had been more followed; many which are executed by Skelton 
are beautiful instances in that way ; —and, with the exception 
mentioned, most of the drawings are finely executed. The 
subjects of them are busts, and whole-length figures, of Jupiter, 
Venus, Bacchus, Minerva, Apollo, Diana, Mercury, Hercules, 
Serapis, Silenus, Isis, Niobe, the Discobolus, or Quoit-thrower, 
Hygeia, Bellona, &c. 

Some peculiarities and some i#curie occur in the composition 
of the present volume ; such as fixt, prest, &c. &c.; and in some 
instances a sentence appears not to be clearly expressed, as in 
page 2. ‘examples of that of the former people;’—p.1o. ¢ availed 
themselves of it at all ;;-——p.11. § not only unascertainable,’ &c. 
In other respects, the language is good ; and it is as generally 
free from faults as we could expect on a subject which involves 
much technical matter. 

In conclusion, we must add that we look forwards with no 
small degree of eagerness for the appearance of the next volume 
of this magnificent publication. ‘The acumen which the author 
has evinced in what he has already written, the good selection 
which has been made of the specimens of sculpture,’ and the 
beautiful representations of them which the engravings afford, 
intitle us to hail it as a work altogether worthy of the public 
approbation, and which must always do honour to the know- 
lege, the taste, and the arts of this country. 





Arr. II. Transactions of the Geological Society, established No- 
vember 13, 1807. Volume the First. 4to. pp. 432. With 
Maps and Plates separate. 21. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 
1811. 


Ts recent growth and diffusion of natural science, in Great 
Britain, are publicly attested by the frequent institution of 
new associations for the sole purpose of its promotion. Not 
many weeks have elapsed since we announced the first volume 
of a society of this description, which continues to be ae 
lously 
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lously occupied in the northern department of the island; and 
we are now invited to notice the existence, in our own mee 
tropolis, of another learned fraternity, whose labours have in- 
deed a more limited range, but promise to be conducted on a 
very judicious and liberal principle, and to contribute importe 
ant additions to our stock of geological information. The dis. 
cerning and truly patriotic portion of the community will, 
doubtless, rejoice to learn that this laudable establishment is fre- 
quently receiving the most respectable accessions of patronage 
and resources ; that a considerable collection of specimens and 
an appropriate library have been already formed ; and that par~ 
ticular attention has been bestowed on the preparation of mine- 
ralogical maps, plans, and sections, with a reference not onl 
to the intrinsic knowlege which such expedients are calculated 
to convey, but, in the language of the editors, ‘as laying the 
foundation of a gencral geological map of the British territory, 
and on account of the material assistance which may thus be 
afforded to future inquirers. For, they are persuaded, nothing 
is more consonant to the wisdom of the Society, than that every 
mineralogist, purposing to visit any part of the kingdom, 
should have free access to all documents which may happen to 
be in its possession.’ 

With a degree of moderation and forbearance which cannot 
be too highly commended, the contributors to the present 
volume seldom press on their readers their speculative notions 
concerning the modes in which particular fossil substances may 
have acquired their present condition ; nor do they struggle to 
maintain or to impugn any peculiar articles of a geological creed, 
It is, indeed, our decided opinion that our provision of accurate 
data is still by far too scanty, to serve as the ground-work of 
any theory whatever ; or to guide us with safety and confi- 
dence in the formation of general principles. At the same 
time, with regard to the transactions now before us, none of 
the writers are precluded from hazarding their own conjectures 
on their own responsibility. 


¢ In the selection which the editors have made from the communi< 
ations read at the Society’s meetings, they have been influenced by 
a desire of laying before the public new and important information ige 
the different departments of geological research. 

¢ The periods, at which the subsequent volume of the transactions 
of the Society may appear, must depend upon the zeal and exertions 
of the members at large ; and upon the contributions which may be 
received from individuals, devoted to geological pursuits, and who, 
though not immediately connected with the Society, may yet feel 
disposed to promote its objects.’ 


Though the number of articles contained in this volume 
amounts only to eighteen, some of them present such a com- 
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plication of detail, and almost all of them suggest such abunds 
ant matter for discussion and reflection, that we despair of 
doing justice to the respective authors by such very curtailed 
notices and comments as our boundaries imperiously prescribe; 
but our intentions will not be wholly frustrated, if we shall suc. 
ceed in communicating to our readers a correct view of the 
object and spirit of the several essays, so that they may be in- 
duced to peruse them in their original form. 


— Account of Guernsey, and the other Channel-Islands, by J. Mae 
Culloch, M.D, F.L.S. Member of the Geological Society, —. 
This valuable memoir, and the maps which accompany it, suf- 
fice to illustrate the great outlines of the mineralogy of Alder- 
ney, Guernsey, Sarcq, and Jersey: but the kinds of rock which 
these islands present to the observer are more imperfectl 
described than they would have been, had Dr. Mac Culloch not 
mislaid the specimens which he had coilected in the course of 
his examination. 

The approach to Alderney and Guernsey is represented as 
not unattended with danger, both on account of the rapidity 
and perplexity of the tides, and of the number of surrounding 
rocks. ‘The length of the former island is about three miles 
and a half, and its greatest breadth is one and a half. Its 
southern and western portion is bounded by cliffs, which rise 
to the height of a hundred or two hundred feet, exhibiting 
various picturesque and striking scenes ; while the northern and 
eastern sides consist of low cliffs, alternating witli small bays and 
flat shores. ‘This part of the island is formed of grit, or sand- 
Stone, which varies considerably in composition, texture, and 
colour ; and the western side is composed of porphyry. Sucha 
structure of the island is the more remarkable, because none of 
the rest of the groupe contains either of these rocks, at least in 
large masses. ‘The sand-stone, through its whole extent, is 
Stratified in parallel and equal layers, of about a foot in thick- 
ness, and generally inclining at an angle of 45°, dipping towarde 
the east: but the rocks on which these strata rest cannot be 
ascertained, because the tide flows high round them. They 
are cut off by a vein or inclined stratum of black gramitel, 
®omposed of horn-blend and quartz. ‘The porphyryqmassess* «| 
which are red, grey, or white, have a basis of horn-stone, con- 
taining felspar, and imbedded grains of quartz; they are liable 
to decomposition by exposure to the weather ; and, in many 
places, they are so completely disintegrated as to have formed 
a white siliceous soil, much resembling tripoll. a 

Guernsey is of a triangular shape, its extreme length being. 
seven miles and a half and its greatest breadth about four. Its 
southern coast is bounded by high cliffs, which also extend 
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along a part of the eastern shore: but the remainder of the 
eastern and northern sides consists of a series of flat bays, 
divided by interposed ridges of high rocks. Gneiss, granite, 
sienite, and granitel, occasionally intersected by veins of quartz, 
trap, felspar, &c., constitute its principal structure. ‘The felspar 
and mica being both very ferruginous, the granite and its modi- 
fications have a considerable tendency to decomposition, and are 
consequently observed in all states, from that of a friable rock 
toa gravelly clay, and even to a perfect soil, forming the pebbly 
or sandy loam which prevails through the island : 


¢ The predominant rock towards the bay of St. Sampson’s, is # 
grey or black granitel, consisting of quartz and hornblende mixed 1 
various proportions. Detached masses of this rock are also found 1 
the higher grounds, as well as among the gneiss of the southerr 
coast. The hornblende in some places predominates so as to give @ 
sort of hornblende porphyry ; and in others, every other ingredient is 
excluded, and a hornblende rock alone remains. I observed some 
specimens, traversed by a derivative rock of the same composition, in- 
terspersed with minute grains of pyrites ; the only trace of the kind l 
perceived in this island. 

‘ This stone is very hard and sonorous, and admirably adapted for 
building, as it easily breaks into squared masses before the hammer. 
It is more particularly fitted for paving, from its extreme hardness 
and toughness ; and for that purpose it 1s exported in large quanti- 
ties to London and to Portsmouth, by the name of Guernsey-stone, 
or St. Sampson’s stone. 

‘It has been a common belief in England that emery was a pro- 
duct of this island, but of this I could neither obtain physical nor 
historical evidence.’ 


Sark, or Sercq, is rather more than three miles in length, and 
does not exceed a mile and a half in extreme breadth. In one 
part, it is not many yards wide, being nearly divided by a high 
and narrow ridge. Unlike Alderney and Guernsey, it has no 
declivity to the sea, except a small descent at its northern ex- 
tremity. Its eastern side is generally of a granitic, and its 
western of a trap or schistose formation. ‘£ Such is the nature 
ef the cliffs, that except at the Creux, where a tunnel is cut 
through the rock, there is hardly any entrance to the land, but 
by climbing. It is a very strong natural fortification, and 


might at a small expence be rendered impregnable,’ The trap- 


rocks are very hard and compact, especially where they come in 
contact with the granite; and they seem to run from north to 
south in the form of indistinct strata, dipping-to the east; under 
anangle of 40°. ‘Their many large and deep fissures mark the 
antient repositories of veins, of which the materials have been 
washed away. Other veins are still filled with decomposed 
granitic stones, and smaller intersections are formed of green 
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and red jaspers, coarse agates, horn-stones, &c. The narrow 
neck, which unites the two portions of the island, and which is 
very precipitous on the eastern side, is traversed by a vein of 
porcelain clay, contaminated by purple, red, and yellow oxyds 
of iron, and intersected by reticulations of quartz; which is 
also dispersed through it in the form of grains : the whole thus 
‘indicating its probable origin from decomposed granite. The 
$ienitic masses are traversed by various veins of trap, and by 
some of a brick-red felspar : 


_ © Further to the north, and on the eastern side, is the port of the 
Creux. This is a dry beach, in a cove formed by high clifis of argil- 
laceous rock, of which the faces are absolutely perpendicular in most 
parts, and as smooth as a wall. Being inaccessible from the land, 
and at the same time the only secure beach on the island, a communi- 
cation was formed in 1588 by De Carterets, who excavated a tunnel 
through the rock ; taking advantage of a loose vein which traverses 
it. This passage is occupied by a gate, and thus the chief landing- 
place is rendered defensible by a very small force. The whole is 
strikingly picturesque and singular.’ 


The descent to Port des Moulins is through a narrow pass of 
wild and romantic rocks of grauwacke and grauwacke slate, in 
nearly horizontal strata, which are occasionally intersected by 
veins of quartz, and, in one or two places, by wide and per- 
pendicular veins of the magnesian class of stones ; such as 
various kinds of steatite, talc, talcaceous schistus, asbestos, and 
lapis ollaris ; which last is applied by the inhabitants to econo- 
mical purposes. 

Jersey is about ten miles long, and, on an average, nearly 
five broad; it is much elevated to the north, shelves away to 
the south, is every where intersected by narrow vallies, and is 
beset by many banks and shoals. Ina general point of view, 
the whole of the high and northern tract may be said to consist 
of granitic rock ; and the southern and flatter part, of a mass of 
schistus incumbent on that rock. Avery beautiful flesh-coloured 
felspar, susceptible of a fine polish, abounds in the rocks of 


Mont Mado : 


‘ There are quarries established on this spot from whence stone is 
raised for the use of the island ; it is also exported to Guernsey and 
to England. In times of peace it has been carried to France. 

‘ The quarries are inexhaustible; the cliffs for a long space, and an 
elevation of an hundred feet or more, consisting entirely of this stone, 
in large masses apparently undisturbed by a single fissure. Shafts 
for columns of considerable length have been taken from the quarries; 
and were the demand sufficient to call for new openings, I have nos 
doubt that columns of twenty feet and upwards might be raised.’ 


Might not this stone be advantageously employed for monu. 
mental purposes ? 


A Description 
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A Description of the Red Oxyd of Copper, the production of 


Cornwall, and of the Varieties in the form of its Crystal, with 
Ubservations on the Lodes which principally produced it ; and on 
the Crystallization of the arseniated Iron. By William Phillips, 
M.G.S.—The situation, states, and accompaniments of the red 
oxyd of copper are here detailed with a degree of minuteness 
which must prove highly satisfactory to the geological reader, 
and instructive to the practical miner. Of the three dcdes, or 
veins, in which it occurs, the worth contains it very sparingly, 
accompanied by fluate of lime ; the Great Gossan presents it in a 
considerable quantity, principally between the depth of 66 
and 86 fathoms, often in well defined crystals, and sometimes 
intermingled with native copper: but the Murrell includes its 
greatest repository ; which occupies a space of ten fathoms in 
depth, and about six in length, ¢ being disposed in bunches, the 
largest and richest of which are about fifteen feet in length, by 
as many indepth.’ At different depths, in the same lode, were 
found varieties of the arseniate of copper, and occasionally the 
cupreous arseniate of iron. ‘The cubic arseniate of iron also 
occurs in the greatest quantity in the Mutrell lode. — Of this 
latter substance, Mr. Phillips has obtained some varieties in the 
form of the crystal, which have not been described by the Count 
de Bournon : but the particulars of their structure, and of 
the crystalline modifications of the red oxyd of copper, which 
seem to be recorded with great accuracy, require repeated re- 
ferences to the plates. 


A Sketch of the natural History of the Cheshire Rock-Salt Dis- 
trict. By Henry Holland, Esq. Honorary Member of the Geolo- 
gical Society. —'To persons who are desirous of perusing this 
very able communication with the greatest advantage, we would 
recommend not only a careful inspection of the illustrative 
map, but a recurrence to Mr. Holland’s Agricultural Survey of 
Cheshire ; in which he enters, at some length, into the natural 
history of its strata of rock-salt, and offers some observations 
on the manufacture of refined salt from the brine-springs, to 
which these strata give rise. The beds of fossil salt in this dis- 
trict seem to be limited, with a few exceptions, to the vallies of 
the Weaver, and of its tributary streams. In the same tract of 
country, salt-springs frequently make their appearance, and 
sometimes contain between 25 and 26 per cent. of the pure 
muriate of soda ; thus indicating a degree of strength superior 
goghat which is manifested by those of Hungary, Germany, or 
¥rance, and nearly approximating to the perfect saturation of 
the brine. 

The rock-salt of Northwich, which was discovered about 
140 years ago, in searching for coal, consists of two great 
ah aes K 2 strate 
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Strata or beds, lying nearly in a horizontal direction,. but 
Separated by several layers of indurated clay ; which exhibit a 
very uniform thickness of ten or eleven yards, are irregularly 
‘penetrated by veins of the fossil salt, and contain gypsum, in 
varying proportions, and under different appearances, but no 
marine exuviz, nor any organic remains : 


‘ ¢ The thickness of the upper bed of salt at Northwich has been 
already stated to vary from twenty to thirty yards : that of the lower 
bed has never yet been ascertained in any one of the mines in this disé 
trict. ‘The workings in this lower stratum are usually begun at the 
depth of from twenty to twenty-five yards, and are carried down for 
five or six yards, through what forms, as will afterwards be mentioned, 
the purest portion of the bed. In one of the mines a shaft has been 
sunk to a level of fourteen yards still lower, without pressing through 
the body of rock-salt. We have thus an ascertained thickness of this 
bed, of about forty yards, and no direct evidence that it may not ex- 
tend to a considerably greater depth.’ 


The purity and the external form of the rock-salt vary con~ 
siderably in different parts of the same stratum ; and it is the 
finer portion of the lower bed which is at present worked in the 
Northwich mine. ‘ In some parts, where pillars six or eight 
yards square form the support of the mine, the appearance of 
the cavity is singularly striking ; and the brilliancy of the effect 
is greatly increased, if the mine be illuminated by candles fixed 
to the side of the rock. The scene thus formed would almost 
appear to realize the magic palaces of the eastern poets.’ — The 
general sobriety of the author’s description will not permit us to 
believe that he has here indulged in misplaced exaggeration ; 
and though we have known persons who had visited these and 
other salt-mines express disappointment at the shaded dJustre of 
the scene, they may have stumbled on portions more contas 


minated with clay, or may have neglected the requisite number, 


and disposition of the lights. 

It is estimated that the average quantity of rock-salt extracted 

from the Northwich mines amounts to fifty or sixty thousand 
tons ; of which the greater part is exported to Ireland and the 
Baltic, and the remainder is employed in the manufacture of 
white salt, by solution and subsequent evaporation. 
_ With regard to the formation of these beds of rock-salt, Mr. 
Hoiland embraces the common hypothesis of marine deposition 
and sudden evaporation ; a doctrine which appears to be encom- 
passed with many and serious difficulties. 


. Account of the Pitch-Lake of the Island of Trinidad. By 
Nicholas Nugent, M. D. Honorary Member of the Geological 
Society. — Dr. Nugent has certainly favoured the public with 
qae of the most perspicuous and distinct, accounts of this cele- 
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brated accumulation of bituminous matter; and his candid 


remarks forbid us not to hope that this mineral production may 


be more extensively employed than it hitherto has been, for the 
important uses of the dock-yard. 


Memsir on the Laumonite. By M. Le Comte de Bournon, 
F.R. and L.S. &c. Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society. 
[Translated from the original French Manuscript.]— The mi- 
neral substance here described was formerly denominated efflore=. 
scent zeolite, in consequence of its undergoing disintegration, 
and finally falling into powder, on exposure to the air; and 
from the belief that it belonged to the species of zeolite. 


Having been found, however, to differ entirely from the latter, 


it has been named Laumonite, in honour of M. Gillet de Laue 
mont, who discovered it about twenty-five years ago, in the 
Jead-mine of Huelgoet, in Lower Brittany. ‘The Count de 
Bournon, with his usual ability and discernment, has detailed 
its crystallographical, physical, chemical, and specific charac- 
ters, and has added some ingenious observations on its crystal- 
line forms, &c. ; thus contributing additions and corrections to 
the prior notices of De Laumont and the Abbe Haiiy. Since 
the date of its discovery, Laumonite has been also found in 
the island of Feroe ; in prehnite, said to have been brought 
from China ; in the cavities of an amygdaloid, with a very ar- 
gillaceous and earthy base, from the Venetian states; and in 
zeolitic rocks at Portrush, in the county of Antrim, in Ireland, 
and from the neighbourhood of Paisley, in Scotland. 

We cannot take leave of this valuable paper without submit- 
ting the ensuing paragraph to the consideration of the curious : 


‘I have said, (observes the author) under the head of specific cha. 
racters, that the Laumonite had not exhibited to me any sensible dif- 
ference with respect to its specific gravity, whether this was taken 
whilst this substance had experienced only a very slight change, or 
whether when it was much more considerably altered. This fact, 
which I did not expect, attributing, according to the opinion gene- 
rally entertained, its disintegration or efflorescence to the loss of its 
water either of composition, and consequently combined with it, or 
of crystallization, arid in that case simply interposed between its par- 
ticles ; this fact, I say, greatly surprised me. But is it true that in 
the Laumonite, as well as in all the salts which effloresce on exposure 
to the atmosphere, this phenomenon is to be attributed to the loss of 
water? As faras the Laumonite is concerned, it appears to me very 
probable that this destruction is in reality, as I have said, nothing 
more than the simple result of disintegration. That this is the case 
will appear from the changes which occur in this mineral, and prine 
cipally from the greater or less regularity of the primitive form 
which many of the smailest fragments preserve, when this alteration 
has ever arrived at such a point that the substance divides ‘of ‘itself, 
ff it is to be attributed to the loss of its water, this can only be the 
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case with respect to that of crystallization or of simple interposition. 
But if so, ought not this substance, as happens with regard to hydro. 
phanous bodies, at some period during the loss of its water, to have, 
in consequence of the same affinity which placed it there originally, a 
great tendency to resume it ; and thereby, re-establishing the refractive 
power which belongs to it in its unaltered state, to recover its trans- 
-parency, which it never does? May not its alteration rather be occa- 
sioned by a strong attraction of its integrant molecules for caloric, 
and by the separation produced between them from the introduction 
“of this fluid in larger quantity ? I do not mean this as an assertion, 
but propose it simply as a question.’ 


Observations on the Physical Structure of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. By J. ¥. Berger, M.D. of Geneva, Honorary Member 
of the Geological Society. (‘Translated from the original French 
manuscript.] — ‘These observations are intended to convey 
merely a general outline of the geological structure of those 
parts of Devonshire and Cornwall, through which the author 
-travelled ; accompanied by comparative remarks on the other 
districts of Europe which hé has had an opportunity of visit- 
ing. 

In the first instance, the formation of flint in chalk natu- 
tally attracts his attention, and suggests two general positions ; 
namely, that, wherever it takes place, it occupies a considerable 
‘extent, and that it occurs in flat countries, either stratified or 
alluvial, and chiefly on the skirt of some considerable moun- 
tain-chain. With respect to the very perplexing problem rela- 
tive to the formation of flint in chalk, Dr. Berger hazards a few 
conjectures, which are not very satisfactory. Had we room 
for discussions of a merely theoretical complexion, we might 
perhaps convince him that he condemns in a tone sttirirhat 
too dogmatical all idea of the conversion of chalk into flint. 
At present, we shall only mention that this rejected doctrine 
has the sanction of many acute and ingenious observers, parti- 
cularly of Wallerius, Linné, and Rome de Lisle. More re- 
cently, too, it has been adopted by Gillet de Laumont, in 
consequence of his examination of flint-beds, in various parts 
of France, and especially in the hill of Champigny, near Paris. 
Girod-Chautrans has formed the same conclusion from all his 
observations on the hills containing flints, in the departments 
of the Doubs, Jura, and the Upper Saéne. The Champigny 
stone seems, in fact, to pass in a very evident manner from 
the chalky state, first, to that of a white, hard, and compact 
lime-stone ; then to assume a brownish tint; and, lastly, to 
attain, by insensible shades, the character of genuine flint. 
This conversion of chalk into silex sometimes proceeds from 
the centre to the circumference, and sometimes in the contrary 
direction 3 
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direction; for the central nucleus is occasionally pure silex, 
surrounded by bands, which are more or less cretaceous, in 
proportion as they recede from the centre; and, on the other 
hand, the circumference is observed to be siliceous, and the 
centre a nodule of chalk. 

Immediately on quitting the chalk-district, which extends 
150 miles in a direct line from east to west, the observer finds 
ared sand-stone, having an argillo-ferruginous cement, but 
which does not assume an uniform and compact texture till 
near Exeter; being, in some places, in the state of coarse 
gravel, and, in others,in that of conglomerate, or pudding-stone. 
Besides the stone quarries and the mine of black oxyd of man- 
ganese, in the neighbourhood of Exeter, Dr. Berger adverts to 
the grauwacke strata, which dip north-west at an angle of about 
70°.—In advancing towards Plymouth, by Chudleigh, &c. the 
red sand-stone is succeeded by a profusion of flint pebbles, 
scattered over the surface; then by a compact blue lime-stone ; 
and, lastly, by slaty and compact grauwacke: the strata ac- 
quiring elevation in proportion as they proceed to the west- 
ward. 

The low primitive mountain-chain of Cornwall stretches from 
E.N.E. to W.S.W., extending nearly 118 miles; having its 
central and highest part of granite, and the flanks, in man 
places, of grauwacke. ‘The fine slaty variety of the latter, 
which Kirwan ranks with horn-stones, is termed fillas by the 
Cornish miners. — Near Torr Point, are two beds of green- 
stone, one of which contains a considerable quantity of steatite, 
and the other varies very remarkably in its texture. —Over the 
extensive mountain-plain of Dartmoor forest, granite and grau- 
wacke still appear to be the prevailing rocks. ‘The former, near 
Step-aside, occurs in a state of decomposition, or kaolin, and 
affords excellent porcelain-earth for the Worcestershire potteries. 
Here also is found the Schor/-rock, a compound of schorl and 
quartz, but in which the first considerably predominates. 

The serpentine district includes the promontory of the Lizard, 
and affords the Scap-rock, or tender steatite ; which, when ex- 
tracted from the serpentine, may be kneaded like dough, but, 
in consequence of exposure to the air, becomes friable. Like 
kaolin, it is used.in the manufacture of porcelain.— We cannot 
afford to follow Dr. Berger in his judicious remarks on the 
Wernerian notions of primary and secondary serpentines ; nor 
in those, equally interesting, which regard the shoots and veins 
of granite in grauwacke; a phenomenon of which some remark~ 
able instances occur in Devonshire and Cornwall. We must 
likewise forbear from touching on the Doctor’s general notices 
of the mining-fields of the latter county, because so much has 
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already appeared on the same subject, in various publications: 
but we cannot dismiss this long paper without giving our cordial 
testimony to the care and ability by which it is characterized. » 


An Account of “ The Sulphur,” or “ Souffriére”? of the Island 
of Montserrat. By Nicholas Nugent, M.D., &c.— These 
sulphureous exhalations, which are very strong, issue from 
various fissures and crevices of a decomposed porphyritic rock. 
Though Dr. Nugent could perceive no indication of a crater, 
the intense heat which accompanies the discharge of these 
vapours may very probably be volcanic, because old craters are 
often filled up; or a certain degree of volcanic heat may be 
supposed to exist, without producing all the effects of a formal 
eruption. 


Observations on the Wrekin, and on the Great Coal-field of 
Shropshire. By Arthur Aikin, Esq., M.G.S. — Under the term 
Wrekin, Mr. Aikin includes that line of hills of which it is 
the most conspicuous. ‘The red sand-stone-rock of this district, 
which extends into other counties, consists principally of rather 
fine grains of quartz, with a few spangles of mica, cemented 
by clay and oxyd of iron, but possessing little cohesion. It 
rises at an angle of between ten and twelve degrees; and its 
southern extremity in Shropshire rests on highly elevated strata 
of grauwacke. ‘The series of coal-formation, which commences 
immediately adjacent to the red sand-stone, occupies a length of 
about six miles, and two in its utmost breadth. It is composed 
of the usual strata, which are not fewer than 86 in number; of 
which the 31st and 33d are coarse-grained sand-stone, entirely 
penetrated by petroleum. ‘¢ These strata are interesting, as fur- 
nishing the supply of petroleum that issues from the ¢ar-spring 
at Coalport. By certain geologists, this reservoir of petroleum 
has been supposed to be sublimed from the beds of coal that 
lie below ; an hypothesis not easily reconcilable to present ap- 
pearances, especially as it omits to explain how the petroleum 
in the upper of these beds could have passed through the inter- 
posed bed of clay so entirely as to leave no trace behind ; it is 
also worthy of remark that the nearest coal is only six inches 
thick, and is separated from the above beds by a mass ninety- 
six feet in thickness, consisting of sand-stone and clay-strata, 
without any mixture of petroleum.’ ‘The other strata and beds 
‘of coal are duly particularized, but seem to present no unusual 
appearances. 

At the south-eastern extremity of the district, two parallel 
ranges of lime-stone run nearly north-east and south-west ; that 
which lies most easterly being indicated by a line of hills, rising 
to -five or six hundred feet above the level of the Severn, and 
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‘consisting of beds of lime-stone and sand-stone, rising to the 
north-west. ‘This lime-stone is characterized by the madrepores 
which it contains, particularly the catenaria, or chain-coral, b 
the pentacrinite, by small ammonites, by a few bivalve.shells, 
and especially by the natural joints of the strata being often 
lined by flesh-coloured tabular heavy spar. Detached lumps of 
galena are often found on the surface, and a few small veins of 
the same mineral have been traced in various parts, but chief 
near the southern extremity, where it comes in contact with 
the coal-formation.’ 

The average height of the western range scarcely exceeds 
three hundred feet above the bed of the Stvern, forming an 
unbroken ridge, and containing multitudes of tubulites and other 
coraline remains, but, as far as the author could observe, no 
heavy spar. Its elevated portion is intimately connected with 
an unstratified green-stone trap, which forms two principal 
deposits, and exhibits several varieties. A regularly stratified 
bed of quartz-grit rises in a north-westerly direction, at an angle 
of 55°, where it rests on the Wrekin and Caer-Caradoc, but, 
in the intermediate space, at an angle of about 40°. It consists 
of quartz, in rounded grains, from the size of a pin’s head to 
that of an egg. Beneath it is a very extensive bed of clay-stone, 
or compact felspar ; for, in different places, it assumes the cha- 
racter of both. Under this clay-stone, an unstratified trap- 
formation, consisting chiefly of rocks of felspar and green- 
stone, constitutes the great mass of the Wrekin and the ad- 
joining hills. When the horn-blend and felspar are intimately 


mixed in the green-stone, the rock usually becomes amygda- 
loidal. 


‘ Of these amygdaloids one is’ of remarkable beauty, forming large 
masses on Caer-Caradoc, but which has not yet found a place in t 
works of systematic mineralogists. It consists of a dull earthy basis, 
formed by an intimate mixture of dark bluish green hornblende, with 
flesh-red felspar, inclosing globular concretions of greenish-yellow 
radiated glassy actynolite, a quarter of am inch or more in diameter ; 
smaller connections of quartz, intimately mixed with actynolite, and 
therefore nearly in the state of prasium, together with concretions 
and irregular veins of foliated white calcareous spar. 

‘ The trap-formation itself does not seem to correspond with any 
of those described by mineralogical writers ; and its essential charac- 
ters are, its unconformableness with the transition-slate on which 
it rests, —the great abundance of clay-stone, both massive and 
vesicular, which it contains, — and the presence of actynolitic amyg- 


daloid.’ 


A Chemical Account of an Aluminous Chalybeate Spring in the 
dsde of Wight, By Alexander Marcet, M.D. F.R.S. M.G.S,5 
ared | &c. 
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&c.—It appears, from Dr. Marcet’s numerous observat'ons and 
experiments, that the mean specific gravity of this water is 
1007,5, and that each pint of it contains, of carbonic acid gas, 
three -tenths of a cubic inch, sulphate of iron 41,4 

— alumine 31,6 





——— lime 10,1 
——— magnesia 3,6 
——.— soda 16 
Muriate of soda 4 
and silica 0,7 
10754 


Hence, in point of strength, this water is reckoned superior to 
any analogous mineral-spring in Great Britain, those of 
‘ Hartfell and Horley not excepted ; ¢ and it is probable that in 
many instances’ it will be found expedient to drink the water in 
a diluted state ; whilst in others, when it may be desirable to 
take in a small compass large doses of these saline substances, 
it will be preferred in its native undiminished strength.’ 


A Sketch of the Geology of some Parts of Hampshire and Dor- 
setshire. By J.F. Berger, M.D., &c.— Independently of the 
chalk-hills, which occupy a considerable portion of the district 
-in question, various other strata or beds occur, of which the 
nature and general arrangement constitute the principal object 
of this memoir. In travelling from London to Southampton, 
‘by Bagshot, &c., flint-gravel, either in loose sand or in loam, 
-may be traced to New Alresford, a distance of 57 miles; where 
the chalk is found za situ, but, at five or six miles S.S.W. 
from Winchester,. gives place to the flint in loam. The flint- 
pebbles are rounded; much smaller than those that are im- 
bedded in the chalk; and they exhibit a semi-transparency, 
approaching to that of amber. Another formation, which 1s 
seen in the Isle of Wight, is that of quartzose loose sand, in- 
‘cluding coarse hard ferruginous sand-stone, potter’s clay, and 
a coaly bituminous matter, which burns with a weak flame, 
and emits a smell somewhat analogous to that of Bovey coal. 
_A marl-rock, varying in texture and colour, occupies a consi- 
derable extent along the coast.—The cliffs of the south-western 
and southern coast of the Isle of Wight are composed of a 
coarse-grained sand-stone, disposed in strata of several yards 
in thickness, which alternate with coarse shelly lime-stone, 
aid thin layers of chert. In many instances, Dr. Berger has 
observed the passage of the sand-stone into chert, and of the 
Jatter into a beautiful transparent chalcedony. Nearly in the 
‘game situation, and also jn the islands of Portland and — 
‘ome beck, 
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beck, is found the coarse shelly lime-stone, which the author 
has reason to believe is by no means so rare as it was at first 
supposed to be. The Doctor’s remarks on this mineral sub- 
stance are highly deserving of perusal: but we must refrain 
from transcribing them.—A bed of oviform lime-stone, or 
oolite, may be observed in the quarry of Wind Spit, in Pur- 
beck ; and another, still more extensive, to the north-west of 
the Isle of Portland. — The Kimeridge coal lies between strata 
of slate-clay, which gradually pass into bituminous shale— 
Such are little more than the general titles of Dr. Berger’s 
observations. 


Notice vespecting the Geological Structure of the Vicinity of 
Dublin ; with an Account of some rare Minerals found in Itee 
land. By William Fitton, M.D.—'The district here particu. 
larized might, till lately, have been regarded as‘ virgin soil in 
the eyes of the geologist; and the present memoranda, which 
seem to have originated with the late Rev. Walter Stephens, 
are recommended both by their novelty and their importance : 
since, besides pointing out the boundaries of the lime-stone and 
granite tracts, they make us acquainted with the occurrence 
of some rare and valuable mineral substances which were not 
formerly supposed to exist in Ireland. Among these we re- 
mark tin-stone, gold, the grey ore of manganese, earthy black 
cobalt ore, Vesuvian, grenatite, beryl, Andalusite, indurated 
talc, hollow spar, pitch-stone, granular sulphate of barytes, 
and barellite. 


On the Mineralogy of the Malvern Hills. By Leonard Hor= 
ner, Esq., Sec. Geol. Soc. — The Malvern hills consist of an 
uninterrupted chain, about nine miles in length, extendin 
nearly in a straight line from north to south; their greatest bread 
not exceeding two miles, and the elevation of the Herefordshire 
Beacon, the highest of the range, being 1444 feet above the 
leve! of the sea. Felspar, horn-blend, quartz, and mica, form 
various compound rocks in the chain: but these ingredients 
are blended in very different proportions, and in few instances 
with such minuteness as to give the internal structure a homo- 
geneous appearance. ' The vegetation, however, which covers 
these hills, and the disintegrated state of those masses of rock 
which are laid open by quarrying, present very serious diffi- 
culties in the way of investigation. The stratified rocks, which 
occupy the country to the westward, rise, in some places, to 
a considerable height, on the side of the range. In various 
parts of the chain, Mr. Horner met with epidote (pistazite of 
Werner), which, till lately, was believed to be a rare fossil.— 

e cannot enter into the more particular details with which 
this intelligent observer has favoured the public. 
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Notice accompanying a Section of Heligoland, drawn up from 


the Communications of Lieutenants Dickinson and M‘Culloch, of 


the Royal Engineers. By John MsCulloch, M.D., &c.—Ace 
cording to report, currently received among the inhabitants, 
this island has, by encroachments of the sea, been reduced 
within the last century from eleven miles in length to its pre- 
gent dimension of one mile. It seems to consist of strata of 
indurated. clay, alternating with beds of grey lime-stone, with 
traces of copper-ore dispersed through them. — ‘ Belemnites, 
and other fossil remains, both calcareous and flinty, are also 
found on the shore; and the clay strata often contain consi- 
derable quantities of pyrites, together with carbonized and 


pyritaceous wood.’ 


Observations on some of the Strata in the Neighbourhood of 
London, and on the Fossil Remains contained in them. By James 
Parkinson, Esq., M.G.S.—.This is a very valuable communi- 
cation, which strongly tends to confirm several important posi- 
tions relative to the history of organized remains, imbedded in 
the earth ; and it forms an interesting supplement to the au- 
thor’s very respectable volumes on the same subject. His pre- 
gent statements, however, are not easily reducible to such a 
cancise form as to suit our legitimate bounds; and we must, 
therefore, though reluctantly, refer our readers to the on- 


ginal paper. 


» Memoir on Bardiglione or Sulphate of Lime, containing a Sketeh 
of a Theory of the true Nature of Plaster, as well as of its Pro- 
perties in order to determine the Differences that exist between it 
and Bardiglione. By the Count de Bournon, F.R.S., &c. 
{Translated from the original French manuscript.’] — We have 
no where met with a more detailed and accurate account of 
this modification of sulphate of lime, than the present paper 
affords. ‘Though composed of the same principles with plaster, 
it manifestly differs from the latter in some respects; because 
gypsum, when changed to the state of plaster by calcination, 
rapidly absorbs water, and by that absorption acquires con- 
sistency: whereas Bardiglione, either before or after calcina- 
tion, has not any action whatever on water, and, if reduced to 
powder before it is mixed with that fluid, its particles still re- 
tain their state of division. —* As this difference cannot arise 
from the nature of the principles entering into combination, or 
from the manner in which they are proportioned to each other, 
it must necessarily arise from the mode of arrangement of the 
constituent molecules which form the integrant molecules,’ 
The Count endeavours, and with his usual acuteness and in- 
genuity, to support this conclusion; and we should gladly 
concur in his seutiments, were we perfectly satisfied with re4 
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gard to the solidity of the French doctrine. relative to consti- 
tuent and integrant molecules, and if we firmly believed ig 
the infallibility of chemical analysis. : 

From the Count’s observations, it moreover results that this 
mineral species is not confined to secondary strata, but that i¢ 
occurs in some veins in primitive rocks, ‘The idea of its 
transition into gypsum, by the ‘intervention of water, which 
has introduced itself into the interior of the substance, as al- 
leged by the Abbé Haiiy, is very ably, and (we think) succegs- 
fully combated. The Count is likewise inclined to dissent 
from the Abbé with respect to the determination of the pri- 
mitive crystal of Bardiglione. 


Notice respecting Native Concrete Boracic Acid. By Smithson 
Tennant, Esq., F.R.S. &c.—The purport of this notice is to 
apprize the public that the mineral substance to which it re- 
fers has been actually found in the Lipari islands; and to 
suggest its probable occurrence in volcanic districts. 


Sketch of the Geology of Madeira. By the Hon. Henry Grey 
Bennett, in a Letter to G. B. Greenough, Esq., F.R.S., Presie 
dent of the Geol, Soc.—Since the geology of Madeira has not hi- 
therto formed an object of particular investigation, Mr. Ben- 
nett’s hirits may serve as the basis of future inquiries. Al 
though this gentleman encountered no depositions of sulphur, 
the frequency of beds and currents of lava, and the occur- 
tence of pumice, permit us not to doubt that, at some period, 
this island must have been the theatre of voleanic eruptions. 
Mr. B. thus concludes his brief communication : 


¢ To my mind, the most interesting geological facts are, 1st, The 
intersection of the lava by dykes at right angles with the strata. 
adly, The rapid dips the strata make, particularly the overlaying of 
that of the Brazen Head, to the eastward of Funchal, where the 
blue, grey, and red lavas are rolled up in one mass, and lie in a po- 
sition as if they had all slipped togetHer from an upper stratum. 
gdly, The columnar form of the lava itself reposing on, and being 
covered by, beds of scoriz, ashes, and pumice, which affords a strong 
argument for the volcanic origin of the columns themselves ; and, 

thly, The veins of carbonate of lime and zeolite, which are not 
ac here in solitary pieces as jn the vicinity of Etna and Vesuvius, 
but are amid the lavas and in the strata of pum‘ce and tufa, and are 
diffused on the lava itself, and occasionally crystallized in its ca- 
Vities.’ 

Notice respecting the Decomposition of Sulphate of Iron by Ania 
mal Matter. By W.H. Pepys, Esq., F-R.S., Treasurer of the 
Geological Seciety. —,With a view to throw some light on the 
penetration of organic remains by pyrites, Mr. Pepys records 
the followng fact: : 

: ¢ I was 
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* I was engaged a few years ago in a course of experiments on 
hydrogen gas, which was procured. in the usual method, by the so. 
lution of iron tinnings in diluted sulphuric acid. The sulphate of 
iron hence resulting, to the amount of some quarts, was poured into 
a large earthen pitcher, and remained undisturbed and unnoticed for 
about a twelvemonth. At the end of this time, the vessel being 
wanted, I was about to throw away the liquor, when my attention 
was excited by an oily appearance on its surface, together with a 
yellowish powder, and a quantity of small hairs. : 

‘ The powder, on examination, proved to be sulphur; and on 
pouring off carefully the supernatant liquor, there was discovered at 
the bottom of the vessel a sediment consisting of the bones of several 
mice, of small grains of pyrites, of -sulphur, of crystallized green 
sulphate of iron, and of black muddy oxyd of iron. 

¢ These appearances may with much probability be attributed to 
the mutual action of the animal matter and the sulphate of iron, by 
which a portion of the metallic salt seems to have been entirely deoxy- 
genated.’ 


From these first fruits of the labours of the Geological So- 
ciety, we are warranted to draw the most flattering auspices 
with respect to its future progress and utility ; and we cannot, 
for a moment, listen to the insidious whispers, which would 
represent its existence and establishment as giving umbrage to 
the patrons of another associated body, whose views embrace 
the ample field of the three kingdoms of Nature, and an account 
of whose Transactions we have repeatedly had the pleasure of 
laying before the public. The two institutions are congenial, 
but not incompatible , and much important benefit may be de- 
rived from the united inquiries of individuals, directed to exe 


clusive departments of the History of Nature. Mui 
sey. 





Art. III. Historical Memoirs and Anecdotes of the Court of France, 
during the Favor of Madame de Pompadour ; from original Papers 
preserved in the‘ Port-Folio of Madame la Maréchale D’ ***, B 
J. Soulavie, the Elder, Author of the Historical Memoirs of the 
Reign of Louis the Sixteerth. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 428. 
10s. Boards. Lindsell, and Longman and Co. 1811, 


T= lives of sovereigns well deserve a close inspection, not 
merely from being connected with the events of civil his- 
tory, but as studies of human nature. Superior from station 
to the controul of others, and free from any anxious dread of 
public opinion, they are little coerced by the artificial restraints 
of subordination and society. ‘They therefore usually exhibit the 
natural man in naked sincerity, and are found progyessively to lay 
asle the hypocrisies of polish and the toil of courtesy. All 
the advantages which a dramatic artist can derive from mingling 
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among the vulgar. and the young, in order to observe undise 
guised the instinctive moral propensities, he may also derive 
from contemplating the biographies of kings. So many are 


- interested in penetrating their characters, that they are known 


to the core; and though this knowlege, while they live, ma 
frequently be confined to the bystanders, it is gradually diffused 
into a wider circle, and at last becomes the property of 
history- 

The character of Louis XV. had no marked peculiarity. He 
had a fine person, a regular understanding, and a mild temper. 
Ignorant, because he had been suffered to be idle, and without 
any habitual amusement, because he had never been compelled to 
habitual employment, he became the victim of a tedium border 
ing on hypochondriasis. His enaut amounted to annoy. With 
the intellect of academies obedient to his whisper, and with the 
revenues of a nation at his finger-ends, he was st li unamusable ; 
he could do as he liked, but he knew not what to do with 
himself. Crebillon paints him in the Sultan of his novels, who 
liftens to the voice of wit, presides at the banquet of luxury, and 
receives the caress of beauty, with the yawn of indifference 
and satiety. 

At fifteen years of age, Louis married the Polish Princess 
Mary Leczinsky, daughter of the dethroned King Stanislaus. 
He served a seven years’ apprenticeship to conjugal fidelity, 
and was rewarded byanumerous issue for his juvenile constancy. 
The Queen, however, was at least seven years older than the 
King ; her beauty suffered by her repeated lyings-in; and at 
the age of thirty she found herself avowedly superseded in the 
King’ s affection by women of a more enticing form. Madame 
de Mailly, and her sisters, were successively favourites of the 
monarch: but Madame d’Etioles, afterward Marchioness of 
Pompadour, had alone the power to fix the royal attentions. 
She was of ordinary birth, a Mademoiselle Poisson, but had 
been drawn by her early beauty and fascinating accemplish- 
ments into high circles ; where a wealthy nobleman, Monsieur 
le Normant d’Etioles, saw, admired, and married her. His 
love for her was stronger than her attachment to him. She 
threw herself repeatedly in the King’s way, at hunting-parties, 
and. elsewhere; her wiles succeeded: yet, even after she 
had forsaken her home to inhabit a villa belonging to the mo- 
narch, her husband was loud in his regret, and avowedly wished 
fora re-union. A letter of exile compelled him to retire to 
Avignon, where his grief evaporated ; and he at length deter- 
mined to accept a pension of indemnity. 

‘The History of the Court of France during the favor of 
Madame de Pompadour, mar M. Soulavie in his Epistle Dedi- 
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eatery, is the most useful present that modern literature eax 
make to the sovereigns of Europe. An enemy to the esta- 
lished religion of the nation, she was even the protectress and 
the rallying point of its adversaries; and, the Aspasia of philo- 
sophism, her drawing-room served to combine the men whose 
Opinions were destined to shatter France with the explosions of 
a revolution. She was adapted by her attractions, her talents, 
and her licentiousness, for the situation which she assumed, 
Not only beautiful, she was gifted by nature with the expres- 
sion of a consummate actress ; and she could pass in a moment 
from asperity, or tears, to that smile of exulting gratitude and 
approbation, which recompences the generous lover for his ruin, 
Hier passions were not less under command than her features ; 
and she was never suspected of infidelity to the King, even 
with her obedient humble servant the Prince of Soubise. After 
her formhad ceased to charm,—and it declined early, —hercom- 
plaisance engaged her in the abominable office of providing 
younger (very young) companions for the private hours of his 
Majesty : but her influence, when confined to that-of a Platonic 
friendship, was still unbounded. She distributed all the offi- 
cers of the state, and obtained permission to sit in the presence 
of the Queen. She sold these offices, and enriched herself and 
her family with the perquisites.—The introduction of venality 
into public employments can never be meritorious in the 
individual who gains by it: nor can we in any view be 
advocates for it: but perhaps it has this utility, that it fe- 
veals to the public what situations are overpaid, and would © 
find competitors enough on smaller salaries. It has also the: 

ood effect of abolishing privileges of opinion, and of opening to 
Catholic or Protestant the road to advancement in the state. 
Birth sinks, and industry rises, in a scale of which the level is 
to be ascertained by golden weights; and if the community 
alone ought to profit by such sales, perhaps it does benefit in- 
directly by the diminished necessity for increasing the revenue 
of the sovereign. 

On the subject of literature and literary men, much may be 
said in favour of Madame de Pompadour. She was greatly 
attached to Voltaire; she valued his sagacity and good sense; 
she contributed to give a fashion to his writings; and she ob- 
tained for him one of those “ travelling fellowships,” if we 
may so Call them, which the French ministers for foreign af- 
fairs distribute among the young nobility, and which secure 
their introduction at the European courts. Some obligations: 
of correspondence are connected with these half-official situa-: 
tions. Voltaire’s first visit both to London and e Berlin is said. 
to have been thus facilitated. ae | t= 
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During the administration of Cardinal Fleury, Louis XV. 
had prevented the election, as academician, of the author of 
Lettres Persannes: but, after the ascendancy of Madame de 
Pompadour, when Montesquieu fell ill, the King sent to in- 
guire concerning his health. She brought Royal intolerance 
thus to apologize for its hostility to genius. 

To Quesnay, also, the founder of the physiocratic sect, 
which maintained that the rent of fixed property is the only 
real source of revenue and the only proper object of taxation, 
Madame de P. always shewed a marked friendship, and be- 
queathed by will a considerable annuity. 

Diderot, D’Alembert, and the Encyclopedists, had been or- 
dered by the police to desist from printing their Encyclopedie 
at Paris, in consequence of the objections made by the Arch- 
bishop to the article Ame in the first volume; and they were 
obliged to treat for transferring their contract to Geneva. ‘The 
covert interference of Madame de Pompadour, however, ob- 
tained a practical connivance at the continuation of the under- 
taking; and though Geneva was adopted for the epigraph of 
the title-page, the printing went on at Paris. 

When the interests of France required that the King should 
accompany the armies into Flanders, Madame de P. chose to 
follow the camp, and forced the indolence of the monarch to 
attend in her train. Having perceived that Generals of rank 
over-ruled officers of merit, she induced the King to call in 
the critical aid of the Maréchal de Saxe, and to supersede the 
titled commanders, previously to the battle of Fontenoy, 

The Queen, if she dissembled her jealousy, could not but 
feel mortification; and she sought comfort, or condolence, ina 
morose devotion, with which she had also inspired her son. 
Surrounded by ecclesiastics, especially of the Jesuitic class, the 
Dauphin and his mother lived with little pomp, and with an 
exemplary morality which attached to them the purer part 
of the community.— M.Soulavie thus depicts this pious 
court : 


‘ The virtuous and regular life led by the Dauphin and his wife, 
was a bitter and striking reflection on the life of the King, who lived 
in a state of separation from his wife. 

¢ The Queen was no longer either young, or handsome; she had, 
nevertheless, some remaining attractions, and a great deal of personal 
merit. 

‘ The Dauphin’s second wife was a Saxon by birth; and brought 
with her, into France,’a deep and ambitious character capable of 
very great undertakings. She had received a more studied and more 
diversified education, than that of the Princesses. She was learned, 
without any of those singularities which learning generally gives a 
woman, She lived in a very retired manner with her husband, 
Rev. Fee. 1812, am shewing 
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shewing herself very little at a Court where the Favorite wished to 
reign as Sovercign. 

* The King’s daughters shewed a marked attachment to their 
mother and their brother ; they were, like them, in opposition to the 
party of Madame de Pompadour ; they felt aukward at the attentions, 
which the regard they bore to their father, obliged them to pay 
to Madame de Pompadour, and which were very painful to them; 
and they were distressed to see the influence she possessed, and the 
insignificance in which the Dauphin of France was obliged to pass 
his life. ‘There was no expression of contempt, or severity that this 
party did not apply to the Favorite, in their private meetings ; when 
they reflected that they could not dispose of a single situation, or em- 
ployment, without procuring them through the channel, or with the 
consent of Madame de Pompadour. 

‘ The Favorite kept up that repugnance in the King, which 
seemed to be natural to him, to ceding any part of his authority to 
his son ; and contemplating, in the reign of this Prince, the term of 
her influence, and, perhaps, of her liberty, the Dauphin of France 
was, in her eyes, a personage whose tastes, inclinations, principles, 
and attachments, were all to be studied, only for the pleasure of se- 
cretly thwarting and opposing them. It was this intriguing and 
wicked woman, who succeeded, but too well, in fixing upon this 
Prince, the character, which he has ever since had, of a narrow- 
mind, and of having those ridiculous partialities for the minutie of 
religion, which are so totally unbecoming, and so little consistent with 
his illustrious birth. 

« Exclusive of the Royal Family, there were the Duke de Luynes, 
his wife, Monsieur de Nicolay, Bishop of Verdun, and the Cardinal 
de Luynes, who were distinguished characters in the party attached 
to the Queen and the Dauphin ; as was also Madame de Marsan, a 

rofessed devotee, whom circumstances did not permit to be left out, 
when an establishment was formed, for the education of the children 


of the Dauphin.’ 


This sobriety or puritanism of demeanor was less in unison 
with the spirit of the French courtiers, than the gallantry and 
libertinism of the visitors of Madame de Pompadour: but the 
Dauphin could not bear to see the mistress of his father in 
possession of greater public homage than the Queen ; and his 
impatience was fostered by the high-church party, who caused 
the sacraments to be refused to Madame de P., as to an avow- 
ed adulteress. ‘The moral animosities of the virtuous were 
also aroused successfully against lier from the pulpit. ) 

Some projects for subjecting noble property to a land-tax 
were at this time entertained by Abbé Terray, the minister of 
finance; and these plans enkindled a hostile zeal among the 
aristocracy, who attributed the wants of the state to the ex- 

nditure of the favourite mistress. The parliaments, also, 
supported by the church and the nobility, grew loud in their 
dissatisfaction, The King, in August 1756, held a lit de se 
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for the purpose of giving the force of law, by a presumed con- 
sent of the States General, to edicts which the local parlia-: 
ments had refused to register. They next protested against this 
national registration. 

The building and endowment of the Ecole Militaire, which 
at any other period would have been a topic of praise and 
admiration at Paris, was numbered among the lavish prodi- 
galities of the court ; and while its necessities were compelling 
frugality, and it was selling the profitable or distinguished offi- 
ces in order to pay those which were indispensable, it was most 
obnoxious for its extravagance and profusion. About the close 
of the year 1756, the gale of unpopularity blew alarmingly 
strong. Violent language prevailed at all tables, and was repeated 
with exaggerations; but every host and every guest chose to have 
the liberal memory of Tacitus’s old lady; they were too deaf 
to recollect what was said. 

On the 4th of January 1757, after dinner, as Louis, accom- 
panied by the Royal family, was walking down the stair-case at 
Versailles, a valet, with his hat on, approached, drew a knife, 
and stabbed at the King’s right side. ‘ Do you not know 
the King?” said the Dauphin, seeing that the man was covered. 
The guards seized him ; and by this time it was perceived that 
the King bled, and that an attempt had been made at assassina- 
tion. Inquiry ascertained that the'assassin’s name was Damiens, 
that he had been educated at a college of the Jesuits, and that he 
had lived as secretary, or valet, with many masters, and latterly 
with a disaffected parliamentary barrister. He was committed 
to prison, and the examination devolved in the first instance on 
a privy council, at which the Dauphin presided ; and next on 
the Prevoté, or local magistracy, of Versailles. ‘The interro- 
gatories were subsequently printed, and discussed in the high 
Court of Justice: but, from the great praise bestowed on certain 
depositions as having been skilfully drawn up, it is evident that 
much was purposely concealed, and that the public was not 
allowed to attain the most natural inference. —'The’ King’s 
wound bled abundantly : rumor magnified his danger; pity re- 
inforced the ostentatious sensibilities of loyalty ; and a people, 
who were yesterday provoking, were to day execrating regi< 
cide. The Archbishop of Paris ordered mewvaines, or nine days 
of public prayer for the King’s safety, and crowds thronged to: 
the mass for the sake of seeing the Jduwlletin of his health 
which was then shewn. The theatres meanwhile were shut. 
—The affectionate solicitude of Madame de Pompadour, which - 
alone was indubitable, restored her to popularity :—the sur- 
geons gave a favourable report: — addresses of congratulation 
poured in from all quarters ;, and the most refractory provincial 
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parliaments and states vied with each other in expressions of 
devotion and zeal. 


A high court of justice had been convened for the trial of | 


the criminal : it included about sixty voters ; only the heads of 
noble families voted, although subordinate branches were 
allowed to be present at the sittings. The Prince of Conti 
was distinguished by a zeal for prolonging and extending into 
remote quarters the investigations which were begun at Ver- 
sailles. A Jansenist confessor was ordered to attend Damiens ; 
which was indirectly favouring the suspicion that the Jesuits 
had instigated the attempt. The public opinion of this court 
was that Damiens had no accomplice nor specific instigator, 
but that he acted fanatically, as a madman too strongly im- 


pressed by the licentious conversations of the discontented. . 


The Duke of Aiguillon, as the enemy of sedition, accused the 
parliamentary zealots of having fanaticized the assassin; and 
the Duke of Choiseul, as the enemy of the high-church party, 
accused the Jesuits. ‘This last became the prevailing cry, and 
led to the suppression of that order. 

‘M. Soulavie had no occasion to adhere to the prudent re- 
serve, which, at the time of this incident, was expedient in 
the High Court of Justice. He might have newly dissected 
the documents ; and he might probably have obtained, among 
aged noblemen, confidential communications respecting the 
original examinations before the Privy Council. The royal 
mind was supposed to have imbibed the most painful of sus- 
picions.——When the Dauphin came to the bed-side of his Ma- 
jesty, the day after the assassination, and inquired whether he 
suffered much pain; the King answered: I should suffer 
more, my son, if you were in my condition.” — ‘The Arche 
bishop of Paris, named Beaumont, who was no favourite at 
court because he had occasioned the sacraments to be refused 
to Madame de Pompadour on the ground of her living in open 
adultery, but who in that act shewed himself a man of courage, 
integrity, and principle, was required to publish a mandatory 
letter, or charge to his clergy, concerning the thanksgiving for 
the King’s preservation; and this letter he closed with the 
assertion, ‘¢ that the late attempt on the King’s life was the 
offspring of a treason premeditatedly planned in his own palace.” 
—The Duke of Choiseul, in the speech made before the High 
Court of Justice, not contented with imputing to the Jesuits 
this plot, added that it might be traced to Jesuits of Silesia 5 
in which assertion lurked a personal allusion to some priest 
who was in favour with the Queen and the Dauphin. — Not 
long afterward, the Dauphin died ; and it was reported, says 
M. Soulavic, (p.383.-) that the Duke of Choigeul, by the Kieg* 
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order, had caused him to be poisoned. ‘This accusation is no 
doubt unfounded: but it strongly marks a general opinion 
that the King imputed to his own family the attack against his 
person. , 

Madame de Pompadour died of a decline not long before the 
Dauphin. Her beauty had passed away, but not her fascina- 
tion. One of her latter amusements was the institution of a 
manufactory of porcelain, which still flourishes at, Sevres, and 
supplies Europe with its finest specimens. ‘The King often ac- 
companied her to the workshop, and she assisted the painters in 
embellishing their vases. Indeed, Madame de Pompadour ex- 
celled as an artist; and many copper-plates exist, drawn and 
engraven by herself, which celebrate the principal epochs of the 
King’s reign. She also engraved on gems with singular perfec- 
tion, and executed a flattering likeness of the Dauphin and 
Dauphiness on agate, which is still admired among the cameos 
of the museum. — After her death, a collection of her letters 
was published. ‘They may have been retouched by the editor, 
and garbled : but they display a grace and vivacity which assi- 
milate them to those of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

‘The interior government of those ministers who were pa- 
tronized by Madame de Pompadour was uniformly favourable 
to the liberties of France, and to the interests of the people. 
They took authority away from the church, and they added 
authority to the parliaments. They endeavoured to prepare an 
equal land-tax, and listened with complacence to most of the 
projects which have been since considered as the beauties of the 
revolution. ‘They tolerated a freedom of the press hitherto un- 
known in their country, and were willing to obey intellect still 
faster than public opinion would allow. Their exterior policy, 
in separating from Prussia to co-operate with Austria, is not 
sodefensible. ‘Their peace of 1763 was mean: but they were 


“Yeproved for it by Madame de Pompadoutr’s patriotism, 


Having lost this fascinating mistress, the King became attach- 
ed to a contemptible woman named Du Barri, and sank himself 
into contempt from the vulgar character of his pleasures. In 
deed, the good features of his reign began and ended with his 
love for Madame de Pompadour. Conjugal fidelity is seldom 
Jong the virtue of princes; married by pedigree and policy, 
they neither give nor find a heart; and it is fortunate when 
their affections stray into the lap of accomplished beauty, 

In adverting now to the merits of the work before us, we 
have to observe that it is but a slovenly compilation: it renders 
inadequate justice to the heroine ; and it transcribes with little 
criticism opinions which are often contradictory, and passages 
srom memoirs of secondary authority, The arrangement of 
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the materials is confused, anachronic, hasty, and incoherent ; 
and low anecdote is preferred to those facts which have pro- 
duced important consequences. Suetonius is imitated, not 
‘Tacitus. — An appendix of documents, including the will of 
Madame de Pompadour, a memorial of the Economists, and 
a note on the list of church-preferments, is attached; which 
rather increases the bulk than the value of the publica- 
on. 

The translation is executed with orderly attention, not with 
distinguished precision. Corrective annotations ought to have 
been supplied in those places in which inconsistent opinions are 
proclaimed, or hasty misrepresentations are adopted. 

Too much of ‘the tittle-tattle of scandal is interspersed in 
this book, to allow very nice ladies to inspect it: but the class 
of women who aspire to govern men, through their empire 
over the sensual inclinations, will derive from it many hints of 

ractical importance. Pompadours are to be found in all courts. 

hey are perhaps the most independent class of society, and 
have least to gain or to lose, personally, by choosing their sect 
or opinion on other than public-spirited grounds. If they make 
inroads on the domestic felicity of the great, and on the influ- 
ence which should be monopolized by virtue, they can best 
atone to society for their usurped sway by scattering promotion 
on talent, and smoothing the path of reformation. 

It is stated in the title-page that this publication is a second 
edition ; we have not seen an earlier: but the denomination is 
perhaps a mere transcript from the French original. The au- 
thor has more then once appeared before our tribunal : his books 
generally aim at popular accommodation ; and, if they be made 
with the scissars more than with the pen, they have the merit 
of rifling other works which are here unknown, and of come 
pendiously collecting materials that amuse. 


Quan 





Art. IV. M.de Montgaillard on the Situation of Great Britain 
in 1811, translated. 


[ Article concluded from our last Number, p. 90. ] 


At the close of our former article on this work, we gave 
some examples of the author’s extravagant flattery on 
Bonaparte ; and indeed he carries his adulation so far that, in 
his opinion, every ‘thing must be practicable for such a mighty 
sovereign. ‘The creation of a fleet that shall be able to con- 
tend with ours, and even to wrest from us the sovereignty of 
the sea, appears to M. de Montgaillard to be a matter of no great 
difficulty : , 
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* A nation (says he) which is powerful by land will always be 
powerful by sea, whenever she possesses a long line of coast, and 
when those coasts and harbours are so situated as to promote a great 
system of navigation. ‘The time of Ministerial faults and errors has 
happily passed away in France ; and this Empire has every thing to 
hope he : it need no longer fear that the Administration will neglect 
the advantages which nature has bestowed on it, and which victory 
has secured to it for ever ! | 

‘M. de Montesquieu, who, when in the wrong, commits only 
great errors, says in his sublime work “ On the Grandeur and Decline 
of the Romans,” that a fleet is the only thing which power and 
money cannot immediately create: he also says, that it would require 
the whole life of a great Prince to form a fleet capable of appearing 
before a nation which already possesses the empire of the seas. These 
two opinions are fundamentally false : the reign of Louis XIV. and 
even that of Louis XVI. have furnished proofs of the contrary.’— 

‘The opinion declared by M. Montesquieu might appear to be 
well founded, sixty years ago, under the reign of kings of the third 
dynasty ; but such an opinion would be absurd at the present day.— 
Providence did not allow M. de Montesquieu to guess at HIM who 
was destined to create the French Empire, and to make it the first in 
the universe! The grand error of the English — that which. is the 
cause of all the political blunders of their Government, and which per- 
petuates its blindness, is, that they can neither make allowance for the 
times, nor for the greatness of the French Empire. The Emperor 
Napoleon is not a mere King of France ; he is the invincible child of 
Victory, and with his power has begun the real race of the Czsars ; 
that which will never end.’— 

‘The French Empire contains within itself, and possesses on its 
maritime frontiers and those of its natural allies, all the elements of ‘a 
great naval power, and the richest means of navigatien to which the 
ambition of a great State could aspire. ‘Twelve hundred leagues of 
coast, the finest ports and safest harbours in Europe, military stations 
of the first order, docks in every direction, from the Baltic to the 
Dardanelles, military arsenals fit for the most extensive operations, 
naval sieres and ammunition in abundance, navigable rivers which 
extend from north to south, from east to west, an excellent race of 
seamen in Holland, on the shores of the Baltic, in the Gulph of 
Gascony, in Britanny, in Provence, on the coasts of the Adriatic, 
and on all the European shores of the Mediterranean.’ — 

‘ The docks of Amsterdam and Antwerp, of Brest, Rochefort and 
Toulon, of Ferrol, Lisbon, Cadiz, Carthagena, Genoa, Naples, 
Venice, Porto-Rico, &c. will in a few months be filled with ships, at 
the voice of the Emperor of the French. The squadrons which will 
issue from these ports will, by covering all the open seas of Europe, 
protect all people, and soon display their flags in the seas of America 
and India. On the day when the French flag shall appear in Indiay 
and join the Mahrattas, the British power will be destroyed ’— 

‘The Emperor Napoleon has declared, that the French Empire 
must have a fleet : be wills that ‘it shall reconquer at once the rights 
of natious, the liberty of the seas, and a general peace.’? Who shall 
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riches ? . 

‘ The Emperor Napoleon is lord of an empire, the resources of 
which are infinitely superior to those which could be obtained by 
Louis XIV. : he has raised his subjects even to the height of his own 
Bory: he has changed the face of the political world, and covered 

Surope with his trophies. Is it difficult for a monarch who has 
created his age and his people, to create a fleet ?” 


dare to doubt of a success which is guaranteed by genius, power, and 


The boasts and exaggerations of this political parasite are 
not likely to obtain much faith among our countrymen: but it 
unfortunately happens that the notion, which he affects to dif- 
fuse respecting the maritime resources of France, is very seri- 
ously entertained ‘by a majority among ourselves, and constitutes 
our great terror at the idea of a state of peace. A few among 
us, however, make sufficient distinctions between the building 
of ships and the formation of seamen: but many are apt to 
take up the idea that because the French ‘have forests, carpen- 
ters, and landsmen, in abundance, they will, in the interval of 
peace, strain every nerve, and with success, in the creation of a 
navy. Such fears would be greatly lessened if they would con- 
sider that Bonaparte’s means of obtaining seamen are much 
smaller than an inspection of the map appears at first sight to 
indicate. The whole extent of coast in the Mediterranean, 
whether French or Italian, should be kept almost out of the 
question ; the navigation of that sea being so easy, as by no 
means to form seamen fitted to contend with those of 
the ocean. A similar remark applies, with some qualification, 
to the coasting-trade along the west of France; so that we 
must come as far north as Brest before we enter on the proper 
nursery of the enemy’s marine. Hence to Dunkirk, all is 
favourable to M. de Montgaillard’s argument and his master’s 
schemes: but, when we proceed farther, we arrive at a 
country famed indeed for able navigators, but not less famed, 
especially of late years, for hatred to the French. The inhabit- 
ants yay be draughted into Bonaparte’s vessels, but they are as 
little to be trusted on board of ship as the Italians at Figueras 
or the Piedmontese in St. Domingo. ‘The war in Spain has 
taught France how little dependence is to be placed on unwil- 
ling combatants ; and that danger which is great on shore is 
not likely to be lessened at sea.—If we carry our views to a 
‘mote remote period, and calculate whether in the course of 
years England or France bids fair to multiply seamen in the 
mote rapid ratio, we shall find the balance of probability 
altogether on our side. France trades with the rest of the 
world in a great degree,—we may say, chiefly,—by inland com- 
munication, and by the Mediterranean; and her commerce 
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may thus be much extended without a correspondent augment- 
ation, as has been shewn in a very able pamphlet*, of her 
maritime means. As Great Britain, on the other hand, trades 
with all the world by sea, the whole extension of commerce 
consequent on a state of peace is thrown into the scale of her 
naval preponderance.—The contrast in the manner of conduct- 
ing the home-trade of the two countries is equally remarkable. 
Great Britain, being an island of which the length much ex- 
ceeds the breadth, conveys her bulky commodities from. one 
part of her territory to another by water, and will find her 
coasting-navy progressively increase with the diffusion of popu- 
lation and industry along her shores. France, on the con- 
trary, having the sea on one side only, and a territory nearly as 
wide as it is long, will carry on an augmented as she now does 
a limited commerce, by means of roads and inland canals. 
Such is the natural course of things : but it may be said by the 
advocates for war that Bonaparte puts all calculation at defiance, 
and will create a navy, under whatever obstacles, by dint of 
terror and compulsion. So also has he wished to conquer Spain 
by dint of terror and compulsion ; yet we find him not more 
decisively advanced in his fourth campaign than in his first. 
He has there brought into action the whole energy of his em- 
pire, and made a complete experiment of what force can accom- 
plish ; the result of which, even if he obtained military posses- 
sion of the country, would be to add an oppressive burden to 
France. Any experiments made by him in naval armaments, 
— his Boulogne flotilla, his grand West India expedition ending 
in the battle of ‘Trafalgar, or his minor expedition to St. 
Domingo ending in the action of February 1806, — partake ina 
great degree of the precipitate and head-strong character of his 
Spanish warfare, and afford a remarkable proof that maritime 
operations are not his forte. : 

Of the great variety of topics discussed by M. de Montgail- 
lard, one of those in which he appears to us least in error ree 
spects the vast extent of our taxation: 


‘ The taxes, the public debt, and the various wants of the British 
Government, require annually from each subject, the sacrifice of tavo- 
Jifths of his whole income. In fact, from every guinea which an 
Englishman obtains, no matter by what means, from 8s. to 8s. 6d. 
goes to the demands of the State, through the numerous taxes which 
press upon the produce of industry and the soil. Nay, as late as the 
administration of M. Neckar, it was generally admitted by the writers 
of both nations, that when an individual in France paid twenty: sous 
in taxes, in England he paid four francs. The British Ministers 
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* Mill’s Commerce Defended, 2d Edition, p. 140. 
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prided themselves on this pretended riches of the people of the 
United Kingdom ; and they drew the inference, that each British 
sungect possessed, by his industry, an income of 14]. sterling ; while 
each subject of France had no more than four pounds per annum.’— 

‘In 1688, the national revenue did not exceed £4,900,060. — 


In 1714, it had increased to £6,000,000.—In 1773, it was. 


€£10,400,000.—In 1775, it had advanced to nearly €12,000,000. — 
In 1786, the produce of all the taxes, imposts, export and import 
duties, &c. to the number of 217, produced £14,600,000. In 
1804, the total amount of the taxes and imposts, or duties, was stated 
by the Ministers to be £32,100,000. In 1806, the national revenue 
arising from the permanent taxes, the anticipated surplus of those 
taxes, the lottery, the duties on malt, and the war-taxes, was stated 
at the sum of £57,000,000. The war-taxes were taken, in the cal. 
culation, at between £16,000,000, and £17,000,000. 

¢ In 1809, the Ministers asserted that the national revenue, or the 
produce of all the taxes, might be estimated at 65,000,000. In 
this calculation are comprised the permanent taxes, at £41,000,000 ; 
and the war-tixes from £23,000,000. to £24,000,000. 

‘ To complete the demands for the public service, and supply all 
the expenditures of tht State, in 1804, the Ministers stated that 
£58,000,c00. were necessary. In 1806, they demanded the sum of 
£72,000,000 ; and in 1809, they required £75,000,000. 

¢ Thus, in the space of less than forty years, the expenses of the 
State, or the total amount of the public wants, has increased from 
the sum of £12,606,0c0, which was all that was necessary in 1773, 
to that of £75,000,000, which was requisite in 18c4 ! 

¢ In the space of sixty-four years, or from 1748 to 1809, the taxes 
and duties have increased in Britain from the sum of £7,400,000. 
to that of 465,000,000; and in the course of forty-two years, or 
from 1768 to 1810, the National Debt has risen in England from 
£15 3,000,000, to between 650 and £660,000,000 !” 


The author’s picture of our mercantile disappointments with 
Spanish America, though exaggerated, has unfortunately too 
much foundation : 


¢ The events which have thrown open South America to the British 
flag, have deceived the avarice of the merchants, and imposed on the 
udence of the Government. All the traders of the great manu- 
perusing tewns have made great speculations: they have surfeited 
South America with their manufactured produce; the Spanish and 
Portuguese markets in the New World have been overloaded in such 


ad 
population of which is so thin, relatively to their extent; whose 
wants are limited, and always known, besides being restrained in 
many respects by climate, have used only a very small proportion of 
the articles, which have been imported: the unsold: goods conse- 
quently remain im the stores ; they have been subjected to a great de- 
reciation in price, while the merchants who have sent them out, 
Lave found themselves, as might readily be supposed, unable to sus- 
tain their credit in the metropolis ; many great failures have = 
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taken place amongst the commercial, and the banking-houses of the 
United Kingdom ; the merchants have been unable to pay the manu. 
facturers, and they have been obliged to fail in their turn, or to dismiss 
a part, or the whole of their work-people, according to the better or 
worse state of their resources ; thus their business has been reduced 
by one-half ; thousands of artisans have been thrown out of bread; 
and the prices of manufactured goods have fallen three-fifths ; in 
short, all classes of the people have been exposed to failures or bank- 
ruptcies of greater or less extent ; gold and silver have daily become 
more scarce, and Bank-notes have experienced a depreciation hitherte 
unknown in England.’ 


Our animadversions on M. de Montgaillard have hitherto 
been chiefly pointed at wilful misrepresentations: but we may 
find likewise much room for criticism on faults which can 
scarcely proceed from any source but ignorance. We have 
heard much of the superiority of northern husbandry, but this 
Frenchman is so unmerciful in his estimate as to assert (p. 26.) 
that Scotland grows scarcely one quarter of the quantity of 
corn necessary for its own consumption.’— The doctrine of a 
balance of trade, also, is still believed, and very seriously 
argued, (p. 36, 37.) by M. de Montgaillard. 

In regard to loans, Sir Francis Baring has been the mest 
frequent contractor in our day, and no man was more faithful 
to the ranks of opposition ; yet this author dwells with great 
vehemence (page 51. §4.) on the influence which ministers 
study to acquire by the distribution of loans in the city. He 
is not aware, therefore, that the plan of open contract has 
abolished in this, and many other departments, the former prac- 
tice of favouring individuals at the public cost. Neither is he 
sufficiently acquainted with the nature of our unfunded debt, 
to distinguish it from our circulating medium. Exchequer~ 
Bills, Navy-Bills, India-Bonds, and South-Sea-Stock, are all in 
his opinion (p. 67. and 72.) of the same nature as bank-notes. 
‘ The value of these (he says) is immense, but the total amount,’ 
he gravely adds, ¢ is a very great mystery. One cause of all this 
circulation is, that in London nobody keeps in his own house 
any more money than is necessary for his current expences, but 
deposits his funds with his banker’ Such a custom we should 
have regarded as more likely to lessen than to increase the stock 
of circulating medium.—The greatest of all the author’s errors, 
however, and that which perverts the whole reasoning of 
the book, is the notion that three-fourths of our revenue are 
dependent on the state of our foreign commerce. Calculat- 
ing, from the materials afforded by the income-tax, that one- 
fourth of that tax arises from our jand and funds, and the other 
three-fourths from productive labour, M. de M. forthwith as- 
sumes that the latter must be subject to all the aaa at- 
tendant 
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tendant on transactions with distant and hostile countries. Hae 
appears to be unconscious that by much the greater part of this 
productive labour is exerted on British consumption; and. that 
a large share of it is paid by those among us, the agriculturists, 
whose stability he is forced to acknowlege. What would he 
think on being shewn that our carrying-trade; our re-export of 
colonial and foreign commodities, on which he dwells as the 
pillar of our revenue, is productive of scarcely any revenue 
whatever? On such occasions it is our established rule to 
draw-back the duties ; and if in some cases the drawback be 
not equal to the duty, in others, as in sugar for instance, it is 
mote than equal, Were attention paid to this simple matter, 
we should be spared’ a repetition of the blunders perpetually 
occurring among ourselves, and an endless series of declama- 
tion on the part of our enemies. It is curious to see with what 
emphasis M. de Montgaillard dwells on this favourite opinion. 
« Three fourths of our revenue,’ he says (p. 75.) § are fortuitous, 
and dependent on the benefits of a commerce which may be 
checked by political revolutions abroad.’ Not contented with 
expressing himself once in the most absolute terms, this inde- 
fatigable advocate must return to the charge, and repeat (p. 80.) 
that ‘ Great Britain is a kingdom of paper, where three-fourths 
of the public property are dependent on the profits of a mono- 
poly burdensome to Europe ;’ and again, (p. 83.) ‘ the public 
expenditure of England must necessarily increase every year, 
while the public revenues, of which three-fourths are produced by 


‘export and the profits of commerce, must experience a serious 


diminution.’ A similar thought, in somewhat different lan- 
guage, is expressed in the following passage : 


¢ Four plants or shrubs, scarcely known in Europe a century and 
a half ago, have made the commercial fortune of England, and at 
present actually support the throne of that kingdom: they are the 
coffee-tree, the cotton-tree, the tea-tree, and the sugar-cane ; these 
have superseded in a few years, a great part of the aliments and 
clothing which the people of Europe had used throughout a long 
course of centuries. With the produce of these four plants, Europe 
might dispense and not feel any serious privation; having such sub- 
stitutes, as would prove more lucrative for her Governments and less 
expensive for individuals.’ 


_ Though the author displays rather more precision in this 
than in most of his effusions, , he still forgets one main point 5 
namely, that, we derive no revenue from the export of the four 
plants on which he lays so much stress. 

Like many other foreigners, M. de Montgaillard attributes 
the great extension of British manufacture in the present age to 
our commercial treaty with France in 1786. Among ——— 
also, 
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also, it has become fashionable to extol the provisions of that 
treaty: but whoever will read Dr. Smith’s observations on a 
still:more celebrated compact, the Methuen treaty with Por. 
tugal, will be satisfied that the beneficial effects of both are 
greatly over-rated. Our manufactures flourished after 1786 
because we were relieved from the burden of war, and the 
world was open to our trade; and they were benefited by 
intercourse with France, not in consequence of any particular 
stipulations, but because they always are advanced by an open 
exchange with an industrious and populous country.—Another 
favourite opinion of M. de Montgaillard is that, while the re- 
sources of France are natural, those of England are artificial : 


6 In the course of the revolution, Europe has seen France without 
laws, without a chief, and we may say, without wealth, support the 
uncashing (démonélisation) of thirty milliards of Paper Money ! 
Europe has seen this Empire rise full of life and new vigour from 
the tomb in which all laws, social and political, seemed to be for ever 
buried. The cause of these prodigies is in the situation, in the ter- 
ritory, in the zature of the French Empire—of that Empire, the first 
and the most powerful of all states, because its wealth is founded on 
an order of things that is constant and imperishable. 

‘ Let them attempt in England, or in any other State that Jives by 
commerce, to reduce or call in their Paper Money, and we shall see 
that by such a measure the political constitution of that State will be 
overthrown. It is only those Powers which are essentially rich within 
their own territory, that can, under such circumstances, preserve 
their political existence against a bankruptcy.’ 

‘ There may be perceived in Britain a prosperity that seems incre- 
dible, and, at the same time, a real penury in the resources and various 
revenues of the State ; because the greatest portion of those resources 
or revenues is accidental or artificial. In reality, the political fortune 
of this monarchy is founded oa the loan and banking systems—a sys- 
tem and establishment which are themselves founded on the industry 
and commerce of Great Britain. The Bank has hitherto been the 
real pillar of the State; commerce supports the Bank, and both 
Bank and State are one and the same thing. The Bank makes a 
figure nominally, and not really, if we may be allowed the phrase, as 
a creditor of the State. The National Debt and the issuing of Bank 
Notes, have put all the private fortunes of the United Kingdom into 
the hands of the Government.’ 


This sort of idea was brought forwards, and, in our opinion, 
with language by much too absolute, in the opening debate of 
the present Session of Parliament. No doubt, in climate and in 
soil, as well as in superficial extent, France is greatly superior 
to the United Kingdom ; and she consequently is at present, 
and will in all probability remain, much more populous : but 
those who allege that the resourses of England are artificial 
have looked at them only on the surface. ‘They are struck with 
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the interruption of our continental trade, without considering 


the smallness of its proportion relatively to our whole trade. 
‘They are alarmed at the depreciation of our paper-money, and, 
in their haste, ascribe to national weakness that which 1s charge- 
able on the impolicy of our government. If they will confine 
their view to natural resources, let them calculate how greatly 
our agriculture has been improved during the last twenty years, 
On directing their attention to the districts in which the best 


husbandry is practised, they will find that it is in these districts’ 
that improvement continues most rapidly to. advance. They’ 


may then safely draw the consolatory inference that the cultiva- 


tion of our natural resources is far from being at a stand; and’ 


that the néxt twenty years promise to add as copiously to their 


productive power as the last. M.de Montgaillard enlarges greatly ' 
(p. 23.) on the inadequacy of our crops to our population ; and* 


for the present he is in the right : but, were our landholders to 
follow the advice of Mr. Coke, and grant favourable leases, it 
would soon appear whether our soil be or be not equal to the 
maintenance of its inhabitants. 

Our readers must be already satisfied that M. de Montgail- 
lard belongs to that numerous class of writers who delight in 


pushing arguments to extremes. He expatiates on the reign of. 
King William as the origin of all kinds of political evil to: 
England ; and the more considerate among us will not be slow” 


to acknowlege that the loan-system, which then commenced, 


has been carried to a pernicious and extravagant length : as well’ 


as that we have interfered in war after war for the maintenance 
of the balance of Europe, when our policy should have been to 
leave its adjustment to the continental powers themselves. The 


author, however, will not be satisfied with qualified admissions ; , 
he must insist that we have brought ourselves to the verge of’ 


ruin; and that the gloomy predictions of Lord Bolingbroke, 
whom he perpetually quotes, have been verified. ‘The most 
amusing thing is that, amid all this invective, M. de Montgail- 


lard professes a friendly disposition towards us} ‘I seek not,’ he’ 


says, (p-5.) ‘to revive antient animosities between two nations, 


which ought to honour and esteem-each other; on the con- 


trary, may antient enmities and jealousies be forced at last to 
yield to interests better understood, and to that ‘spirit of 
i 


berality, activity, and industry, which has spread itself over” 


Europe.’ 


From so complaisant a courtier, our readers will not be sur 


rized to hear a panegyric on Bonaparte’s usurpation of Holland. 
—‘ Holland,’ he says, (p. 16.) ‘ought to view the honourable 


incorporation of her Provinces with the French empire as a great: 


benefit. When the liberty of the seas shall have been — 
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lated, in the name of all the nations of Europe, the depart- 
ments of Holland will be able to judge of the importance, com- 
mercial as well as political, which they have acquired by their 
incorporation with the empire. ‘That period is not far distant.’ 
Among all his effusions and transitions, however, on one point 
he is wary of touching, viz. Spain. Knowing how sore his {m- 
perial master feels on that topic, he makes an invariable rule to 
«shun it through all the dire debate.” It suits him better to 
inveigh (p. 109, 111.) against the negligence of the French 
cabinet for a century back in matters of trade, and to ascribe to 
that cause the flourishing commerce and naval preponderance 
of England. Not feeling confident, after all, that Bonaparte 
will succeed in depriving us of our superiority at sea, M. de 
M.’s alternative is to undervalue the utility of naval greatness. 
‘The most decisive nautical combats, and even the uncontested 
command of the ocean, have never,’ he says, § decided the fate 
of agreat war. Maritime power always remains in a secondary 


state, and subjected to a secondary influence. When the poet 
said, 


“‘ Le trident de Neptune est le sceptre du monde,” 


he put a fine thought into very fine verse: but he advanced 
an absurdity, and abused the privilege granted to poetry in order 
to embellish and perpetuate illusions.’ It is no doubt by pur- 
suing this happy vein of reasoning, that M. de Montgaillard has 
made the pleasing discovery that ‘to France a great naval dis- 
aster is only an accident !’ 

This publication, hasty and imperfect as it is, must evidentl 
have been composed several months ago. ‘The body of the 
book appears to have been sent to press in the month of 
August ; at which time the bill brought forwards by our mini- 
sters, on Lord Stanhope’s proposition, again called the author’s 
attention to the state of our bank-paper, and gave occasion to 
the addition of a long Postscript, on the ruin about to overtake 
us in consequence of the forced currency now imparted to the 
notes of the Bank of England. M. de Montgaillard here enters 
into various details on the subject of our paper ; and though in 
several passages he is less intemperate than in the preceding 
part of the book, we can find nothing in this money-discussiou 
that is of sufficient novelty or magnitude to engage the atten- 
tion of our readers. The substance of his reasoning consists 
in what we cannot avoid to acknowlege, viz. that a forced 
paper-currency very soon falls below gold, and that the ex- 
pences of a government must become greater in the former 
than in the latter. With these reflections, the author finishes 
a tract which, had it been carefully digested, might. pee 
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been compressed into half its present size. _ ¢ I perceive,’ says 
he, (p. 80.) ‘that I fall into frequent repetitions: but I am 
forced to do so by the nature and importance of the subject 
under discussion :-— as if the importance of a subject were. not 
a reason for weighing it maturely, and avoiding those repeti- 
tions which are generally the ettect of haste. Verbal errors 
we have also remarked in the course of our reading, but we 
are uncertain whether to attribute them to the author or to the 
translator. ‘The duty of the latter, however, seems to be ex- 
ecuted with spirit; though of its accuracy we have not. the 
means of judging, the original work not being before us ; nor, 
as we understand, in this country, with the exception of the 
copy which has served for the translation. — We see no reason 
to adopt the opinion entertained by some persons, that it is a 
demi-official publication on the part of the French government. 
Much as it may accord with Bonaparte’s views, — several of 
whose acts respecting civil administration proceed, we believe, 
on notions as crude and erroneous as those of M. de Mont- 
gaillard,—it is by no means likely that any public paper would 
have been permitted to go abroad in so loose and imperfecta 
shape. , 

It remains that we add a few words explanatory of our senti- 
ments on the important discussions which M. de Montgaillard 
has touched:with so bold a pen. With every disposition to 
lend a favourable ear to an argument for peace, we have found 
it difficult to dwell with satisfaction on any part of his book, or 
to dismiss it otherwise than in terms of reprobation. In passing 
this condemnation, we are not aware of being actuated by an un- 
consciousness of the existence of our national embarrassments. 
Our commerce, we are sensible, is in a state of interruption 
and languor; our expenditure is disproportioned to our means; 
the depreciation of money continues; Ireland is in disorder ; 
and America, our best customer, is at variance with us. | It is 
to be hoped, however, that the tranquillization of Ireland is not 
remote ; aud we may hail with satisfaction some recent symp- 
toms in our councils of a conciliating policy towards the United 
States. Were this double difficulty removed, our situation 
would wear 2 very different aspect in the eyes of our conti- 
nental enemy; and the improvement in our affairs would for- 
tunately be coincident with the lesson which Spain has admi- 
nistered to him, of the folly of attempting the conquest of an 
independent people. To judge from late accounts, neither 
Russia nor Sweden is likely to become a passive follower of his 
anti-commercial edicts ; and he will find at last that the wants 
of mankind are sufficiently strong to burst even Imperial 


fetters. We presume not to calculate either the time at which 
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these circumstances may operate or the extent of their effect on 
Bonaparte’s mind ; but we are disposed to augur favourably on 
viewing them in connection with that anxious solicitude for 
peace which we know to be general throughout France, as well 
as with the sacrifices which he himself was willing to make 
until his infatuation with regard to Spain put an end to negotia- 
tion. Without hazard, therefore, of being charged with san- 
guine expectations, we may infer that the experience of late 
years will have a tendency both to moderate his tone in the sti- 
pulations of a treaty, and to give us some additional security 
for its observance when it is concluded. _ Lio 


all 





Art. V. On the Greek Prepositive Article, its Nature and Uses; a 
Grammatical Dissertation. By Daniel Veysie, B. D. Rettor of 
Plymtree, Devon; and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Svo. pp. 40. 2s. Rivingtons. 1810. 


“ \ E find persons of great understanding,” says Jeremy 
Taylor, ‘¢ oftentimes so amused with the authority of 
their church, that it is pity to see them sweat in answering 
some objections which they know not how to do, but yet be- 
lieve they must, because the church hath said it. So that if they 
read, study, pray, search records, and use all the means of art 
and industry in the pursuit of truth, it is not with‘a resolution 
to follow that which shall seem truth to them, but to confirm 
what before they did believe.” (Liberty of Prophesying, sect. 10. 
p» 1013. 3d edit. 1674.) 
We have formerly had occasion to observe (M. R. Vol. xx. 
p. 27. N.S.) that Mr. Veysie, though not very far gone in 
heresy and free-thinking, is by no means to be considered as 


‘one of Jeremy Taylor’s team. He ventures to think for him- 


self; and apparently, as far as we can judge of the internal 
determinations of any man’s mind, with the laudable “ resolu- 
tion of following that which shall seem truth to him.” We 
rejoice whenever we meet with a person of this description, 
though his opinion may differ from our own ; because, as we 
have lived some time in the world, we know how difficult it 
is, with all appliances and means to boot,” to discover truth. 
The lamp of human wisdom burns with such a feeble light, 
that, if the road be in any degree intricate and difficult, the best 
sighted among us stands in need of every eye around him, as 
well of his own, to keep him in the right path. It is a lament- 
able thing, therefore, to observe so many of our fellow-travellers, 
either by their own folly or by the knavery of others, walking 
blindfolded ; and it becomes more deplorable in proportion to the 
importance of the country té which they are travelling. —When 
Rey. Fes. 1832. “-' M we 
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we last had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Veysie, he was on the 
road of religious inquiry. We then expressed our satisfaction. 
at the disposition which he manifested for a liberal: investiga. 
tion, even of a mystery ; and our pleasure is here renewed at 
finding that he preserves the same love of freedom im pursuing 
the grammatical path, in which, to the incalculable benefit of the 
Science, it has never yet been determined by authority that 
Mysteries are necessary. 

The great stress, which expositors of the N.T. have laid on the 
presence or absence of the prepositive article induced Mr. V. to 
examine the subject for himself ; and his freedom. from all such 
prejudice in favour of his individual opinion as would make him 
retain it in opposition to truth and reason, and his conviction 
that we all stand much in need of the assistance of others in our 
inquiries, induced him to examine Dr. Middleton’s late work on 
this question * before he published his own, in the plan of which 
he had already made considerable progress when the Doctor’s 
treatise appeared. ‘The consequence of this examination was.a 
persuasion that Dr.M. had failed in his attempt to explain the 
nature of the article, though his ¢ work is replete with learning,. 
and contains a mass of materials collected with great industry, 
which cannot but be highly serviceable to every future investie 
gation.’ Of these materials, Mr. V. ¢ has not hesitated to make 
free use; chiefly in order to shew that the very examples, by 
which Dr. M. has illustrated his. own hypothesis, may all be 
fairly accounted for wpon the principle assumed in the disserta~ 
tion’ before us. ‘This principle is that the article is demon- 
strative, not definitive : but, before he enters into any detail of 
his ideas, Mr. V. premises that the Greek ¢ and the English the, 
though they have the same general nature, have not precisely 
the same uses. ‘Fo illustrate this position, he quotes. a few 
sentences from the beginning of Xenophon’s Anabasis ; in some 
of which the article is omitted in the original when it should 
be inserted in the translation, and inserted in the original when 
it should not be rendered by the in the translation. 'Though 
there is no article in wperSvlepo; pev Aglakeokns, vewlecos de 
Kupos, (Xenoph. Anab. init.) ‘a translater would find it con- 
venient,’ he says, to insert two in his version; and it would 








* See Rev. Vol. Ixii. N.S. pages 68, 145, 266, 381. and 447. 


(Numbers for May, June, July, and August, 1810.) ‘ 


N. B. In the above articles, the following: errata, which escaped 
our notice, obscure the sense. P. 389. 1°22. for « Acts xvii. 6.’ read, 
Acts xvi.6.—Ib. line ro. fr. bott. for ‘ Heb. ix. 29.’ read, Heb. xi.29- 
—P. 3y1. 1.28. for ‘the meaning,’ read, the meeting. —P. g94- 1.13- 
for ‘ definite,’ read indefinite. — LP. 447. l. 10. fr. bott. for * determi 
nation,’ read, termination. ’ os 
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be proper to render grwaleve rercviny te Biz, by he “ sus- 
pected the end of his life,” and es Kaswas mediov by * in the 


_ plain of Castolus ;” because it does not satisfy the sense of the 
passages to translate, * in plain,” or even “ in a plain,” nor. 


to translate ‘* end,’ or ** an end of the life.” 

This remark is very true ; and we have declared in our 
review of Dr. Middleton’s book that we regarded translators, 
more particularly of the N.T., as by much too stiff and formal 
in their endeavours to insert or to omit the article in the. wer- 
sions, exactly as it is inserted or omitted in the original. 
(See vol. Ixii. pp. 387, 388,’ and 395, and also pp. 161. and 
162. and the examples in p. 281.) They would sometimes 
do much better if they were to invert their practice, and 
were to omit the article in their translation when it is in- 
serted in the original, and wice versd ; and if they were some- 
times to use the indefinite article when the, definite is em- 
ployed in the original *. ‘This, however, onlysproves that a 
difference exists in the idiom of the two languages, not that 
there is any difference in the nature or use of the article. By 
use we mean its office, the end and design of using it. In the 
first of the foregoing sentences from Xenophon, the verb sub- 


¢»stantive is omitted where a translator ‘ would find it conveni- 
. ent’ to insert it in his version: but nobody says, or supposes, 
‘on this account, that any difference prevails in the nature or 


use of the verb substantive in the two languages, Nor does an 
idiomatic insertion or omission of the article prove its nature, 
or use, to be different in different languages. In Greek, the 


+ 





* Tov wodior (Matt. v. 15.) o owsiper (Id. xiii. 3.) are very properly 
rendered ¢a bushel,’ and ‘a sower.’? The Greek writer, by annexing 
the only article in his language to the adjective pod, (for such we 
take it to be in its origin, whether Greek or Latin,) and to the par- 
ticiple orspwy, shews that he not only means these words to be under- 
stood substantively, but that he also means them to be numbered, 
and understood defnitely. It is evident, however, from the nature of 
the case, that he does not intend to speak of a definite or particular 
podior, OY oxeipwy.” These words, therefore, though they are both defi- 
nite, are neither of them definite in their own classes. ‘The one is 
Rot a definite podsos, but a definite utensil called podies; and the other 
is not a definite cxpux, but a person of a definite occupatign called 
extpev. All that the Greek writer does here by his definite article, 
indirectly and with some ambiguity, the English translator does 
directly and without any ambiguity, by means of his indefinite 
article. In this ambiguous and, to some readers, as it appears, per 
plexing situation, many Greek nouns are found; and it is the duty 
of an English translator, when he finds them so situated, to rescye 
them from their ambiguity ; which if he fails to do, he does not 
render justice to his own language and its indefinite article. 
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article varies its termination according to the number, ‘gende#, 
and case of its substantive; in English, no such variation takes 
place :—but who thinks of mentioning this fact as constituting 
a difference’in the nature and uses of the article in the two lan- 
guages? The use, and the only use, of inserting it in Greek is 
to shew that the word to which it is prefixed is more definite 
than it would be without the article. In English, and in all 
other languages’ that have an article, it is used exactly in the 
same way. In all languages, therefore, its nature and use are 
‘not only generally, but precisely, the same. (See M. R. vol. lxii. 
P-159-) 

As to vs Giz being translated ¢ Ars life,’ it is a very proper 
translation: but +z no more signifies /is, in Greek, than the 
signifies 4is, in English. It is an idiom of the Greek language 
to use the personal pronoun with an article, in preference to the 
possessive pronoun without. ‘Thus, instead of my, thy, or his 
life, the Greeks say rhe life of me, thec, or him. (see Rev. vol. Ixii. 

-162.*) This usage is so constant and uniform that when, for 
the sake of brevity, the pronoun is omitted and the article em- 
ployed alone, évery reader who is conversant with the language 


instantly supplies the ellipsis for himself without any difficulty 


or hesitation, and construes the words as if the possessive pro- 
noun had been used instead of the article+. Our definite 


fen 


* A reason may be assigned for this practice in the Greek lan- 
guage which does not exist in ours. In Greek the possessive pro- 
noun must conform to the number, gender, and case of the noun to 
which it is annexed: but if the possessive pronoun required be of 
the third person, and the noun be of a different gender from that of the 
person possessing, some ambiguity, or doubt, might arise as to whether 
the possessor were male or female. ‘O; carp is either dis father 
or her father. This ambiguity is avoided by using the article with 
the personal pronown in Greek ; and saying o rarne aviv or avinss 
and our language allowing no concord between the gender and num- 
ber of the possessive pronoun, and that of the noun annexed, no am- 
biguity can occur. 3 

+ The mind contracts such a habit of doing this that it sometimes 
deceives itself, and is apt to suppose that there is something possessive 
in the nature of the article. Thus Mr.Veysie imagines that it has a 
* double power of marking or pointing out both the determined sig- 
nification and also the possessive relation,’ of the noun; (p. 1g. and 
see the whole section;) in the same way, we render the personal pro- 
noun so habitually by the possessive, that we often lose sight of the 





difference between the two. Boys construe ramp tzu» so constantly 
~ 4¢ our father,”’ that it excites some little surprize when they are told 


that this is not the literal translation of the words; and, trifling as 


-the difference is between ** our father,’’ and “ father of us,’’ we 


have seen instances of the sense of a passage being mistaken from not 


attending to that diffcreace. 
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article is often, though by no means so often as the Greek, 
used with a similar ellipsis :—of which we shall see more here- 
after. That the use of the article in the foregoing sentences of 
Xenophon is precisely the same, that is, that the same effect 
precisely is produced by its insertion and its omission as in 
English, may perhaps be more apparent to some readers if those 
sentences be rendered literally, thus: ‘ Artaxerxes, it seems, 
was older, and Cyrus younger.” — ‘He suspected the life’s 
end.” —* On Castolus’s plain.” 

After these preliminary observations, Mr. Veysie proceeds 
to establish his position that the article is not definitive but 
demonstrative ; and by the help of a little logic, which appears 
to us, perhaps from our want of comprehension, to be more 
technical than instructive, he soon arrives at the following 
‘ general character,’ or definition of the article; ‘ that it is a 
demonstrative, prefixed te words whose signification is determinate, 
and necessarily refers to something known or ascertained.’ 

The various ways in which the article is employed for the 
purpose of demonstrating, Mr. V. reduces to eight cases ; four 
of which he considers as principal, and the other four as sub- 
ordinate and growing out of the former. ‘These eight cases 
together comprehend most of Dr. Middleton’s canons for the 
insertion of the article; and in some instances the cases and 
the canons exactly coincide. ‘Thus the first of Mr. Veysie’s 
cases is when the article demonstrates a noun and makes it de- 
terminate on account of renewed menticn; and his second is 
when the noun is used xa? efoxnv, under which head he also 
comprehends nouns that are monadic. His third case is when 
the noun signifies something which bears a ¢acit, or unex- 
pressed, relation to some other thing in the discourse ; in 
which case, observes Mr. V., the article ‘ marks the relation of 
the noun, as well as its determinate signification.’ ‘¢ This rela- 
tive power,’ which Mr. V. attributes to the article, and which, 
he says, ‘is a very frequent and very important one, and will 
serve to explain the use of the article in many passages where 
it is otherwise inexplicable,’ is the same with that which is at- 
tributed to it in Dr. Middleton’s fourth canon, where he says 
that the article has tle sense of a possessive pronoun. We intend 
presently to make a few remarks on this supposed power, or sense, 
of the article, but we will first finish our enumeration of Mr. 
Veysie’s eight cases. — His fourth is when the noun signifies 
something which bears a relation that is not tacit, but expressed 
by the actual addition of some adjective, or of some pronoun, 
noun, or sentence which supplies the place of an adecste 
His fifth is the case of Regimen or of correlatives, as Dr. M. 


¢alls it; that is, of one noun governing another in the genitive 
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case*. His sixth is a miscellany comprehending the use of the 
article with a noun followed by a possessive pronoun, an adjec. 
tive, a participle, or a substantive ; treating of the place of the 
article and its reduplication ; and entering into somé discussion 
respecting the nature of the participle, and of the relative and 
its right to the title of subjunctive artitle. His seventh case is. 
when the article is used, as some suppose, indefinitely, or, as 
Dr. M. calls it, hypothetically ; that is, in such general exs 
pressions of action, or character, as 6 wepimalwv, o cumogavins, 
o omsdaws, &c. The eighth, or last, is that of the article pre- 
fixed to adjectives in the neuter gender, without a substantive, 
to denote some attribute, quality, or property in the abstract s 
AS TO WHEAMOV, TO KAAGY, TO ayatov, &c. 

From the investigation of these eight cases, Mr. Veysie cons 
cludes that the Greek article is ‘ either pure/y demonstrative, or 
demonstrative with relation, or demonstrative with attribution.’ 
Under the first of these divisions, are comprehended his first: 
two cases 5 under the second, his three next; and under the 
third his last three. He adds that he is © not at present aware’ 
that the Greek writers furnish any example which is not redu- 
cible to one of these cases.’ 

When Mr.V. calls the article a demonstrative,—if by that ap- 
pellation he means to say nothing more than that it § limits and 
restricts’ those words to which it is prefixed, giving ‘a deter- 
minate sense’ to their significations which without the article 
would be ‘ vague’ and indeterminate, (and this appears, more’ 
particularly from what he says in pages 11 and 12, to be his 
meaning, at least so far as the use of the article is confined to 




















































* In treating on the subject of Regimen, Mr. Veysie mentions 
and seems to acquiesce in the decision of Apollonius, which Dr. 
Middleton had adopted before him, viz. that we must either say 
Azovlos oxUpVbOY without any article, or to tx Acovles oRUELYIOY with two. 
Of this Dr. M. is so positive that, as we noticed, (Rev. Vol. lxi. 
p- 165.) he says it would be false Greek to write ve Acovios cxumnor 
with only one artiele. This assertion, however, we shewed to be 
unfounded ; (Ibid. pp. 150, 151. and 159165.) and Dr. M. ad- 
mits that it 1s contradicted by the practice of Philo Judeus: but 
then his style, he says, ‘is florid, oratorical, and by no means correct.’ 
¢ Josegphus’ he adds, ‘ is not liable to the same censure.’ Yet in 
this last writer we find, re ce eras 70 xa losnningrov Tw» AEovlavy xO ‘H 
pring oxvyvwy with only one article; (Antiq. lib. g. cap.11. sub 
fin. Vol. 1. p. 501. edit. Haverc. 1726, folio.) and so in Job we 
tead, was 5 Bios wreCus ev Provkds. (cap. 15. 20.) ; and in Herodotus; 
ororros de avdewy exDewy ras deksas xegas vexcwr tovluv amrodegarles avo 
vet, xAaAUT leoes Twy Pageleewy TObEUY lhe ( Lib. Iv. § 64. P- 310- edit, 
Wesselingy 1763.) , 
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‘appellatives*)—we see no difference, except inthe name, between 
his notion of the article being a demonstrative and the commor 





* Mr. Veysie seems to think tHat the article is used somewhat dif- 
ferently with an appellative and with a proper name, and says of the 
fatter that its ‘fatitude cannot be circumscribed by the article.’ (p.12.) 
We see no difference in the two cases. Among the Greeks and the 
Hebrews, whese proper names consisted commonly of a single word, 
which was given as an appellation to many different individuals, these 
names often stood in great need of having their latitude circum- 
scribed by an article, without which they were little better than com- 


mon names. (See Rev. Vol. Ixii. pp. 389 and 390.) We, who live 


in times in which the memory of all perhaps but a single individual, 
of those multitudes who bore the same name among the antients, is 
swept away, are not properly sensible of that necessity for the article 
which the people themselves felt in these cases: but we can see a 
reason in the nature of their proper names for their using them so 
frequently with the article. The nature of those names will also 
supply us with a reason for another practice, not uncommon among 
the Hebrews, which was that of annexing the pronoun he (379) te 
their proper names, and saying Jsaiah-he, Jeremiah-be, &c. which 
resembled the practice, more Renoraiiy adopted in later times by 
the Chaldees and the Syrians, of adding a letter to the end of their 
nouns in order to make them emphatic, and had the same effect as 
the Greek custom of using their article xa7’sZoxn. It is not impro- 
bable, indeed, that the Greek personal pronoun of the third person 
neuter ¢, which is now commouly considered as the relative, may have 
‘been derived from the Hebrew }7; and hence we may go one step 
farther back in tracing the origin of the Greek article than we went 
before, and may deduce it from the Hebrew. “We will take this op- 
portunity of adding that the neuter 4et, sometimes written ’¢, of the 
Dutch article de, Pom which Johnson and others derive our English 
article the, seems to‘be the same as our neuter pronoun #, with the 
addition of an aspirate; and the same likewise as the Greek, ze, with 
its final vowel made mute, and an aspirate prefixed ; that is, the same 
asozts. It is to be remembered, also, that the Germans and the 
Dutch often gave to the letter o a-sound scarcely distinguished from 
that of our e. A desire of shewing when they-did this seems to have 


‘been the reason for their invention of their letter 0, ord; which they 
commonly substituted for the o thus seundéd, Might they not 
sometimes substitute the simple e for the same sound? In these lan- 
guages, too, the final c, though sounded, is always sounded softly, in 
a way which makes it approach’very near toamute. Hence we havea 
farther confirmation of what we formerly said about the origin both 
‘of the Greek and the English definite articles ; and also of the iden- 
tity of the two, and of the great affinity of all these particles to each 
‘other ; all which becomes still more evident when we recollect that 
+, d,and 9, are, as the grammarians observe, /itere ejusdem organi, and 
as such very easily changed for. one another. (See Rev. Vol. lw 


Pp. 282, 283. note. ) 
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notion of its being.a definitive. He says, indeed, that ¢ he does 
not assent to this last opinion,’ because the article ‘ does not 
itself define ; its office being rather to demonstrate or point 
out :’ (p.1o.)—but nobody, we believe, ever supposed that the: 
article gave a definition of the word to which it is prefixed, 
All-that is intended by calling it a definitive is to’ say that, by 
prefixing it, words are. limited, defined, and circumscribed in 
their latitude, ¢ Limited and defined’ are here used as synony¢ 
mous terms, in the same way as Mr. Veysie himself uses them 
in page 28. line 5. (f | 
If Mr. V. means any thing more than this, when he calls 
the article a demonstrative ; if he intends to say that it demon- 
strates, or points out, in any particular way, in some such way 
for instance as the words this, or that, or any of those words 
which are commonly called demonstratives, point out their 
object’; we think that he mistakes the nature, use, and office of 
the article*. Demonstratives, properly so called, are words 
which are accompanied either by some bodily action used, or 
some description given, at the time; or which contain within 
themselves some indication of nearness, or remoteness, of timey 
place, &c.:—but the article contains nothing of this sort in its 


eenememneennnennl 





* The writer of a treatise on Grammar, (§ 27.) in the Encyclo- 
edia Britannica, says, “there are few instances in which the place of 
the definite article might not be supplied by ¢is or that ;?’ and that 
he. “ believes there is not a single instance in which the place of the 
indefinite article might not be supplied by the numeral oye.” This 
assertion he attempts to prove by producing a few examples in which 
the demonstratives, or the numeral, may be substituted for the article 
without making much difference in the meaning ; but for one example 
of this sort, ten may be produced which will not admit of the substi- 
tution. When Paul calls himself * the least of the apostles,” (1Cor. 
xy. 9.) we cannot substitute ¢Sis or that; nor when he adds that he 
was not ‘ meet to be called an apostle,’? can we substitute one ;—and 
such phrases as these occur constantly, by thousands. (See also a sub- 
sequent note marked (q>), which will appear in the second part 
of this article.) Indeed, such a mode of arguing is no more conclu- 
sive against the utility of articles to a language, than it would be 
against the utility of what are called synonymous words, to a lan- 
guage. Of such words, one may often be substituted for another, 
because that which the writer wishes to express is something common 
to hoth: but other cases occur in which, of all these synonymous 
words, however numerous they may be, only one will suit his purpose. 
‘The ‘same thing is true with respect to. demonstratives, numerals, an 
articles. "Chey have each their separate uses, which neither of the 
others can supply ; and the language which is possessed of them all 
three has a great advantage over that which is possessed only of the 
two first mentioned. aa Alas | 
tt nature 
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fittre or use. It is much more general and unconfined, takes 
z much wider range, is applicable to a much greater variety of 


@bjects, and touches those objects in a much more slight and 


delicate way than any demonstrative can do *. 

In this lightness of its touch, the article sometimes displays 
great beauty. In the case of Nathan and David, if the prophet 
had told the guilty monarch in plain terms, without any parable, 
chat he had acted the part of an abominable villain, every one 


must see that a// of that which is now so much admired in the 


narrative would be lost ; and that the prophet’s coarseness and 





* Demonstratives not only declare a thing to be definite, or deter™ 
minate, .but always add to it more or less of the weight and solidit 
af the defining circumstances. They turn definiteness, which is but 
‘the airy nothing of the A re the form of things unseen, into 
shape, and give it a body, a local habitation, and a name.”” This is 
manifest not only from the use and application, but from the very 
nature, origin, and etymological composition of them; which, aa 
far as the Greek demonstratives are concerned, may be seen in our 
62d Volume, ‘pp. 282, 283. 

Of the Latin demonstratives, /ic seems to come from a, and from 
the third person singular ofgthe second aorist of ixw, ix, Or exw, 
whence it derives its signification of approaching, coming near, oF 
adhering to; ille from o, and ere he that draws of, that which is 
more or less removed from us; ipse from 6 en’ sca, he exactly, 
the very same, the initial vowels of the last two words, ez’ and 
scx, being sunken by the rapidity of pronunciation, and by the em- 
phasis being thrown on the article ; ‘and iste from é (which is the 
same with the Latin, is,) and <4, he with something more, some ads 
dition of time, place, distance, or other .circumstance; hence it 
denotes something more remote than i//e, and is oftener accompanied 
than either hic or il/e with some adjective, or substantive, to shew 


i2 what the additional circumstance consists 3 iste vafer, iste ne-” 


bulo. ‘The idea of contempt, which it sometimes includes, seems. 
to be derived from our despising things which are more remote 
from us, and wishing to remove from us things which we de- 
spise. 

The pronoun is, ea, id, is not properly either an adjective or a 
demonstrative. Use alone, or rather abuse, has made it such. Oryi- 
ginally, it seems to have been three distinct substantives, correspond- 
lug to our three personal pronouns he, she, it; like the Greek ac, ny ty 
¢see Rev. as above,) from which it is derived, It is rather. singular. 
that neither the Greek nor the Latin languages, as they are taught 
in all the modera grammars, should haye any personal pronouns, pro- 
perly so called, for the third person. A pronoun properly means a 
yord that is substituted for a noun, strictly so called,—that is, for a 
z:bstantive ; and must itself, therefore, be a substantive. The de- 
ct, however, is in the grammars, and not in the languages, 
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want of address would, in all probability, have produced a very 
‘different effect from that which he intended. ‘To us it also ap» 
pears that much of the beauty would have been lost, and the 
intended effect materially weakened, if the prophet, after havin 
telated the parable, had said: “Thou art this man,” or had 
wsed any other demonstrative, instead of using the article, and 
saying simply, “Thou art the man*.” ‘The beauty — the 
orce 





* We abstain from printing the article here in italics, lest the 
reader should be tempted to lay an emphasis on it, which would be as 
bad as using the demostrative, if not worse. ‘There being ne article 
in Latin, those who have translated the Bible into that language were 
forced to use the demonstrative, and to make Nathan’s teuch as 
hard and as heavy as it would have been in Hebrew if he had said 
SUN VPN or in Greek tos 6 avng. The original, as it now stands, 
yryrrm MIN, is light as air. The touch is that of Ithuriel’s spear. 
‘The fiend starts forth by magic, as it were, with all the rapidity, and 
the shock, of an unexpected flash of lightning; and the monarch, 
sinking into the earth, leaves nothing behind him but his self-con- 
‘demned and guilty conscience, prostrate at the prophet’s feet, with- 
out an atom of pride which could possibly be wounded, or a spark 
of resentment which could be roused, by any thing which Nathan 
might then choose to say. 

None of the versions, antient or modern, that we have seen, (ex~ 
cept one ‘perhaps,) are equal in beauty to the original. We will 
produce a few specimens, which may be the more acceptable to the 
reader on account of the scarcity of the books from which some of: 
them are taken. 

The Septuagint has ov « 6 oe 6 womens telo:—-Jonathan’s Chal- 


dee Targum, 999 TNNi— The Syriac, 3~pAQ g 1 Ao} — 
The Arabic, JS 5 PAS) AS) 5) : The old Italic, as pub- 


lished by Sabatier, in folio, Remis, 1743, Tu es vir gui fecisti hoc ;— 
and the Vulgate, as it stands in all the editions subsequent to the re- 
visals by order of Sixtus 5th and ‘Clement 8th in 1§90 and 1592, Is 
es ille vir. 

Of these old versions, the Chaldee is inferior to the original from 
the mere circumstance of using a more descriptive or demonstrative 
word for man, which the Hebrew has expressed by one of the most un- 
descriptive words in the language; a word that often signifies any one 
thing in the world, and which therefore has no power of making any 
application to David but what it derives from the article: by its con- 
nection with which it is not rendered demonstrative but merely definite. 
The Syriac not only uses the same word as the Chaldee, but prefixes 
the personal pronoun of the third person (he) as a demonstrative, 
and thus becomes exactly equivalent to the Greek Jos 6 ang. Both 
these versions put the word which they employ for man into the 
emphatic state; which, though it is often used for the article, is also 
often used to denote something more, sgmething emer It 
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force of the reproof consist in making David his own accuser; 
aad the more the prophet leaves for the monarch’s coriscience 


to 


~ 


therefore suggests some idea of the sme kind here ; and in propor- 
tion as it does that, it makes Nathan bear harder, and lean more 
heavily, on the application of his parable, by which he weakens the 
spring and elasticity of David’s conscience, and diminishes both its 
velocity and its force. The Arabic uses a word not less descriptive 
or demonstrative, for man, to which it prefixes the article ; and then, 
by means of the relative, it straps on the addrtional duggage which both 
itself and the old Italic have evidently taken from the Septuagint. 

in the subsequent examples from what are called the modern ver- 
sions, we: preserve the orthography of the edition from which the 
specimen is taken. The first of these that was printed, we believe, 
was the Catholic Italian-version by Malermi, which issued from the 
press in 1471 in two volumes folio. In an edition printed in folio at 
Venice, 1507, his version of the passage in question stands thus: Tz 
sei quel homo che hai facto questa cosa. Antonio Bruccioli’s Italian 
versiop, which is also Catholic, in his first edition printed at Venice, 
1532, folio, is TZ sei ?huomo; and Diodati’s Protestant version, first 
printed at Geneva 1607, small folio, Zu set quell’ huomo. 

In the Catholic Latin version by Pagninus, 1527, Lugd. 4to.,—~ 
remarkable for its being so extremely literal, for its being the guide 
to all those Protestants who afterward in the infancy of the Reform- 
ation translated, as they said, from the Hebrew,— and for its being 
the first Christian Bible in which the Jewish division into verses was 
adopted,—we have Zu es vir. The Latin Protestant version by Se- 
bastian Castalio, at Basil, 1551, folio, has, Tw i//e es. That of the 
Zurich Divines in 1544, 8vo., Lu es vir talis, which-they afterward 
altered in.1564 to Zu es vir lle. Tremellius and Junius, in their 
first edition, 1576, folio, Francof. ad Mzn., have Tu wir ille ety 
which is also the rendering of Le Clerc in 1708 ;—-and lastly Schmidt, 
1696, 4to., Argentorat. has 74 es iste vir. 

Of the French Catholic versions, the oldest within our reach at 
present is one printed at Lyons for Jacques Sacon in 1518, folio. It 
is a sort of Bible histertale, and seems to contain Jean de Rely’s cor- 
rection of Guiart des Moulins’ versien, which was made about the end 
of the 13th, and first printed about the end of the 15th century. 
The passage in question is given in our copy in these words: Tu es 
ung homme qui ci as fait.—Jacques Le Fevre d’Estaples’s version, An- 
vers, 1530, folio, is 7u es cest homme icy qui a fait telle chose.—That of 
the Louvain Doctors first made in 1550, and reprinted many times 

“since, in the edition 1631, folio, is Zu es cét homme. —In the Pro- 
testant version of Robert Olivetan, which is the standard Bible, or 
versio recepta, as we may say, of the Huguenots, or French Calvinists, 
this passage, in the first edition, printed at Neufchatel in 15 35, folio, 
stands thus, Zu es cest home Ja; and so it has been continued in the 
subsequent editions as improved by H. Stephens, by Sam. and Hen. 
Desmaréts in 1669, folio, and by David Martin, in 2 volumes folio, 


1707. ‘The-first of these edagers, in his impression printed at Geneva, 
. 15555 
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to do, the more that beauty and that force are increased; while, 


on the contrary, the more the prophet takes on himself, the more 
the 


1565, folio, has the following addition in the margin; Asga (i.e. 2 
scavoir) gui a prins la brebis du pauvre homme. Lastly, Sebastien 
Chasteillon, (Castalio) in his version printed at Bale, 1555, folio, 
has, C’é¢ to. 

In Coverdale’s Bible, 1535, folio, which is the oldest of the 
English printed versions, the words are, Thou art even the man.— 
In Matthew’s Bible, 1537, folio, Thou art the man : in Taver- 
ner’s Bible, 1539, folio, Thou art the selfe man, which is copied 
by Becke in his edition printed by John Day in 1551, folio. The 
Catholic version printed at Doway in 1609, 4to, has, Thou art that 
man. All the other copies, whether varieties of the translation made 
in the reign of HenryVIII. or of the Bishops’ and the Geneva versions 
in the reign of Elizabeth, or of that made in the reign of James I., 
which has now continued in use exactly two centuries, having been 
first published in 1611, agree with the above mentioned edition of 
Matthew’s Bible, 1537 ; — and so likewise do Purver in 1764, folio, 
and Geddes in 1797, 4to. : 

The Spanish Protestant version by Cassiodoro de Reyna in 1569, 

ato. has, Tu eres aguel varon, with which the second edition, or re- 
visal, by Cypriano de Valera, Amst. 1602, folio, agrees, with 
this addition in the margin, Nathan’ usé do gran prudencia para re- 
prehender a David. The Spanish version literally rendered by the 
Jews, palabra por palabra, from the Hebrew, in the edition 1630, 
(or, according to the Jewish computation, 5390.) which was cor- 
rected by Menasseh Ben Israel from that of Ferrara 1553, has, tw 
el varon. 
- Luther’s German version, which originally came out in separate 
parts between the years 1522 and 1532, was revised and first publish- 
ed altogether in 1534. In an edition of the year 1540, the passage 
under consideration stands thus: Du bist der mann. With this 
agrees the German version made by the Zurich Divines for the use of 
the Zuinglians, which was first printed by Froschover at Zurich in 
1529 and 1530, in § volumes 16to,, and which is known by the name 
of Leo Juda’s Bible, . 

In the Dutch versions that were in use before the synod of Dort, 
which met in 1618, some variation occurs. ‘These were made from 
the German of Luther, In two editions published at Dort, one in 


1612, another in 1625, folio, the demonstrative is used, Ghy zyt die 
(that) man; to which is added in the margin, die het schaep den ar- 
men man ontnuomen heeft, which is exactly the same as Henry Ste- 
phens’s marginal addition annexed to his (1565) editian of Olives 
tan’s French version, It is probable that the note came from Calvin, 





who was the first reviser and corrector of Olivetan’s Bible. In @ 


Dutch version printed at Arnhem in 1616, folio, the article is used, 
Ghy zyt,de (the) man. The version which was made from the 
Kdebyew by order of the synod, and which was first published at 

. ¢ 3 ~ Leyden 
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the beauty and the force are impaired and diminished. As the 
case stands at present, he does nothing more than merely make 
David a definite man: leaving im to determine in what way 
he was definite, which, in consequence of what had previously 
passed, he could not possibly mistake. No demonstrative could 
have been used without the prophet taking on himself to point 
out how David was definite, — without his saying that he was 
definite in that particular way which had been previously de- 
scribed. 

The article then always makes its object definite, but xever 
does any thing more; it #ever points out the particular way in 
which it is definite: which it always leaves to be determined 
by the nature and circumstances of the case. It always limits, 
but, if we may be allowed the expression, it limits in the most 
unlimited way. — The demonstrative not only makes its object 
definite, but does more : it points out or demonstrates the way 
in which it is definite ; and from doing this it appears to us to 
have derived its name. It is not called demonstrative because it 
defines or limits, but because it points out, or shews the way, in 
which things are limited.—The utility of the article consists in its 
comprehensive conciseness, not in its precision: while the utility 





Leyden in 1637, folio, has the demonstrative die, which has been 
followed by all the subsequent editions. 

The Danish version, in an edition printed at Copenhagen, 1607, 
8vo. is, Du est manden: — The Finnish version, made by order of 


Queen Christiaa, and printed at Stockholm in 1642, folio, has, sing 
olet se mies : —'The Swedish, in a copy printed at Amsterdam, 1688, 


8vo. Tu ast then mannen : —'The -Livonian, Lettish, or Esthonian, 
printed at Riga, 1689, 2 vols. 4to. Tu esti tas wibrs ; —and lastly, 
the Welsh made by Wm. Morgan, first printed in 1588, folio, and 
afterward considerably altered and improved in 1620 by Richard 
Parry, has, in a subs¢quent edition, published at Oxford in 1690, 
folio, Ti yw'r gwr. 

Wher we said that all these renderings are wferior in beauty to 
the original, we made an exception in fayour of one. Our readers, 
we think, will be at no loss to discover that the one intended is the 
French version of Chasteillon ; the ¢’ét toi of which is, in our opinion, 
equal, if not superior to the original. 

These specimens will clearly point out, to every reader of taste, 
the great difference between the effect produced by the article and 
that which is produced by the demonstrative, in cases in which some 
Persons are apt to suppose it to be a matter of no importance whether 
the one or the other be used ;—and this difference of effect arises from 
a difference in the xature of the two words, the article merely indi- 
cating that its object is definite, and leaving it to the reader to dis- 
cover from the nature of the.case the way in whick it is so; while 
| the demonstrative not only declares the object to be definite, but also 

paints out, or demonstrates, the circumstance that makes it so. 
ey ot 
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of the demonstrative, on the contrary, consists in its precision, 
and not in its comprehension. Where the demonstrative is use- 
ful and is used once, the article is useful and is used a 
thousand times. The artificial contrivance of genus and species 
Saves us from multiplying words when we do not want.-to 
point out, or make known, any difference in our ideas. (See 
Rev. Vol. lxii. p. 279. and 280.) So the article often saves us 
from multiplying words in many cases in which we do want to 
make known some difference in our ideas. A mechanic, or an 
artist, when he calls for the tool, or the instrument, is perfectly 
well understood by his attendant without giving any description 
of the particular tool or instrument which he wants; or with- 
out making any the least bodily motion or sign whatever. ‘The 
nature of the work about which he is employed, and the know- 
lege and habitual services of the attendant, supply all that the 
article wants in point of precision: nay, we can sometimes 
make ourselves sufficiently understood by merely saymg * give 
me the—,” without adding any other word or making any’sjgn 
whatever. : 

It is this circumstance which discriminates between the 
article properly so called, and all those other words which 
Harris terms pronominal articles ; and which he, and Beauzée, 
and some others, would rank with the article. (See Rev. vol. 
Ixii. p.72.) These words all specify in different ways the ligit- 
ing circumstance, which the article never does ; and this, it is 
which draws the line of distinction between them,—and a broad 
line it is. 

We say, the article never specifies the limiting circumstance. 
This we have already shewn, in our account of Dr. Middleton’s 
book, with regard to most of those circumstances which are 
comprised in his twenty canons, and which Mr. Veysie reduces 
to his. eight cases; and we intended to have shewn it distinctly 
of all Dr. Middleton’s canons, but were obliged to omit a part 
of what we had written, by want of room. We will take this 
opportunity, then, of laying before our readers the observations 
which we had drawn up with respect to those powers which 
‘both Dr.M. and Mr.V, suppose the article to have, of expressing 
the possessive pronoun, and of shewing, or demonstrating, that 
a neuter adjective is used in an abstract sense. ‘The first of 

these powers, which constitutes Dr. Middleton’s fourth canon, 
and Mr. Veysie’s third case, the latter gentleman considers as 
very important; and this is the reason which induces us to 
make some remarks on it. 

Before, however, we offer our. opinion on the possessive 
relation in particular, we will say a few words on the subject 
of relation in general, as far as it respects the article; because, 
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though the examples by which Mr. Veysie illustrates his third 
case are almost wholly confined to the particular relation, yet 
the position which he lays down at the beginning of that case, 
viz. that ‘ the article marks relation,’ is general. 

Now it cannot be doubted that the relation which one thing 
bears to another is often the cause of its being definite: but the 
article only marks the effect 5 it takes no notice of the cause. 
It does not even mark its existence, much less its nature. It 
does not point out that there zs any relation, except that of the 
thing being numbered and definite among other things: still 


less does it specify that relation so as to shew whether it be pos- 


sessive, or of any other kind. In this, as in every other in- 
stance, the article leaves it to the nature and circumstances of 
the case to determine the particular way in which the thing 
is definite. It merely declares the fact, without having any 
thing to do with the cause. The business of the article is 
simple, uniform, and every where the same, being merely 
that of declaring whether things are definite or indefinite: 
while the circumstances which render them so are infinitely 
various. 

Mr. Veysie is right, however, in saying that relation ¢ will 
serve to explain the use of the article in many passages where it 
is otherwise inexplicable ;’ that is, it serves to make things de- 
finite which would otherwise be indefinite. It sometimes does 
this in cases in which the relation is so slight, (perhaps nothing 
more than that of a person, or thing, being the agent, or pa~ 
tient, in some-action mentioned at the time, or that of the mu-~ 
tual connection of two things with each other,) that it is apt to 


be overlooked; and the oversight has contributed to the error 


of supposing that the article is sometimes used indefinitely. 
Plutarch, in his Conjugalia Pracepta, (Vol. i. p. 249. edit. 
Steph. 8vo. 1 Jg?-) has given us the following little anecdotes : 
‘Hs pev yar Wiieca xar duopopuca mpos THs nalaxawovlas aula 
tAsye, mag Dav n xawn tavla Segammeucersy ois emt THE xAWwns eH 
plerecoy 3 and ‘O Tov Seam env Dov dia XpOvsy wXE Osw¥w, wg xalea 
Quye lacas eis puurwy, me dav, edn oe pccddov Evpaw eGxAnSny 
n siavta. ‘These, Hoogeven, in his notes on Vigerus, (edit. 
Herman.-1802, p.19.) produces as instances of the indefinite 
use of the article: but they are not so. It is true that the 
may be translated by, ‘a man, sceing his run-away slave,’ 
&c. and ¢ @ woman in labour,’ &c.. but this, though a very 
proper, would not (to borrow Mr. Veysie’s words on a former 
occasion) be a ¢a strict translation.’ ‘The two expressions are 
not exactly equivalent. ‘The English does not determine whe- 


‘ther any man and any woman, a whether a certain man and 
certain woman, be meant, but leaves this to be ascertained by 


the 
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the nature and circumstances of the case: while the Greek, on the 
contrary, declares that it was a certain man and woman, and is 
therefore so far definite. ‘The man and woman are considered 
as definite by the writer on account of their being the man, and 
the woman, who in those circumstances said what is there re- 
lated. In like manner, & 3: sjjanscay in Matth. xxvi. 67. is 
definite, and means certain persons who are rendered particular 
and definite by the action performed at the time :—they were 
the men who smote, the smiters. So again in John xix. 29. 
Gs de wanravles «4... meoonveyxxy means certain persons, who 
were definite by the very act:—they were the men who 
brought, the bringers. In Mark vili. 24. Caemw tes avIpwres 
cig devdpa means the men who were imperfectly distinguished ; 
and so in Ephes. iv. 11. au avlog eduwue Tas prev, amoserus® THs Oe, 
wp0Prilas> &c. though rendered in the common version (and, as 
more agreeable to the English idiom, well rendered) ‘* some, 
apostles; some, prophets,” &c.* means definite, certain per- 

sons 





* The word some, like the indefinite article a, leaves it to the 
nature of the case to determine whether any some or a certain some be 
intended. ‘ If I had but some I should be satisfied,” that is, any 
some. ‘* I gave him some,’ that is, a certain some. It seems to have 
been originally the same word as the substantive sum, converted into 
an adjective by the hurry and inaccuracy of familiar conversation. 
«< T saw some people” is nothing mere than ‘ I saw a sum o’ people,” 
‘in which the article a and the prepositian of have been lost in the ra- 
-pidity of talking. ‘“ There were some twenty or thirty” is, in like 
manner, ‘there were i’ sum” {i,e. in sum, in-round numbers} 
twenty or thirty.”? In the Saxon, the word some is spelt both 
with an o and with anu. Its immediate progenitor may have been 
the Latin word summa; and its more remote ancestors, the Greek 
‘words ¢ aux, together. 

When some is used with a substantive in the singular number, de- 
noting an individual person or thing, it seems to bear rather a different 
“meaning, arising from a different application of its Greek original. 
‘In this situation, it cannot signify a quantity of any thing, nora num- 
ber of things taken together, but must mean a thing taken, or existing, 
together with the time, place, action, or other circumstance then 
mentioned or under consideration ; something coexistent, something 
that in point of time, place, action, &c. is the same (s; aa) with or 
€oincides with the thing in question. ‘ Syme man will say how are 
the dead raised ?”? i.e the same man who says it will say, &c. 
“ Him .... the pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff, Deeming 
‘some island,” (Par. Lost. i, 204.) i. e. of such skiff, whatever it may 
‘be, the same s4if that happens to be so situated ; and an island such or 
the same as he deems it to be. In this way, the word is used.in many 
ef its compounds, sometime, somewhat, somewhere, &ce. and occa- 
aionally perhaps in the plural, 

, Thus 
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sons who were made definite by the appointment :—they were 
the persons appointed. That this is the true explanation appears 
from 1 Cor. xii. 28. where we read wat &¢ wev eSelo.. 2+ Wew'O 
‘aoronss devlépov wpopnlas, &c. The only difference between the 
two passages is that the former has an ellipsis of the relative 
(ss), and the latter an ellipsis of the antecedent (rs): but the 
comparison of the two shews clearly why the article is used 
in the former, and that the relation which the persons bear to 
the appointment is the circumstance that particularizes them 
and makes them definite *. ~ 
Sometimes the relation, as we said, may be nothing more 
than the reciprocal connection of two nouns with each other 3 
each of which, though indefinite in itself, makes the other de- 
finite, and is made definite in its turn, merely in consequence 
of their being mutually related, and thus limiting and parti« 
‘tularizing each other. Thus in Matth. vi. 34. agxélov rn Hy89% 
t xaxia alns, “ the day” is that on which the evil happens, and 
*¢ the evil” is the evil which happens on that day. In most of 
these phrases, there seems to be an ellipsis of the pronoun avlog, 


ps 





Thus it appears that the words some, sum, and same, are origi- 
nally only one word, varied in its orthography, to express a variety in 
its application or meaning. This has been the fruitful source not only 
of many of those words, but also of many of those letters, which in 
different languages resemble each other ; and the remark is not a mere 
matter of curiosity, but will be found very useful in the interpretation 
of words and languages ; more especially when those languages are 
scanty, or when time has left but little of them remaining, —as the 
Hebrew, for instance : — but then much care must be taken not to 
give too great a loose to the imagination, which, if not checked by 
the stall use of language, by the context, and by other restraining cir- 
cumstances, will be very apt to run wild in a field which admits so 
much scope for fancy. 

We take this occasion of observing that, in the phrase “ all the 
men,” which we noticed in Rev. Vol. lxii. p. 391. note, we rather 
think there is an omission of the preposition of, similar to that which 
we have mentioned in the beginning of this note ; and that a// is there 
‘a substantive. ‘¢ All the men’’ is a corruption of “ all o’ the men.” 

* The use of the article noticed in this paragraph bears a great 
resemblance to the use of the personal pronoun in those verbs which 
are improperly called impersonal verbs. ‘ They say’? means ‘ the 
sayers say ;’”? and “ it rains,” ¢ it snows,”’ mean, not as is sometimes 
said, ‘¢ the rain rains,’’? but the cause of rain, whatever it be, rains 
for in the days of philosophical ignorance a specific cause was assigne 
for each separate effect, a raining cause for the rain, and a snowing 
cause for the snow, &c.; and in the days of religiqus ignorance the 
people deified matty of those causes, to which much of their pelys 


theism owed its origin. 
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which is expressed in the latter part ofthis: but it is not ne 
‘cessary to express it. ‘Thus we have in Acts XVil. 30. Tug 
XewEHs THs aryvoias, which does not mean ‘“ times of ignorance” 
in general, — noy any times of any ignorance past, present, or 
‘to come, —but certain times of a certain ignorance, ¢he times 
of the ignorance which prevailed in those days. A similar phrase 
‘occurs in 1 Cor. x. 13. wonges cu Ta Wecarnw Ka Tiv excaow, and 
‘im many other places both of the sacred and the profane writers. 

We must here suspend this long investigation, which we pro- 
pose to terminate in our next number: where we shall fulfil 
our promise to consider the possessive relation, or the power 
which the article is supposed to have of expressing the possessive 
pronoun. 


[To be continued.) Peay. 
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Ant. VI. Mr. Bentham’s Theory Punishments and Rewards, 
edited in French by M. Dumont. 


[Article continued from the Rev. for January, p. 71—8o.] 


O"== observations on the first volume of this interesting 
work have carried us much farther than we at first ex- 
pected, and it still offers a number of topics which must not 
pass unnoticed. We shall advert to some of them in the present 


article, without following the order in which they are arranged 


by the writer. | 

Under the head of Misplaced Punishments, which forms the text 
of avery ingenious chapter, it is painful to find that so many of 
the examples are furnished by provisions and enactments which 
‘make parts of the laws of England. In this class of punishments, 
the author places the proceedings which are adopted in cases of 
‘suicide in this country. ¢ The offender is punished as much 
-as he can be; he is buried with ignominy, and his remains are 
treated with contumely : but what is this, compared with the 
punishment which the same proceedings indirectly inflict on his 
wife, and children, and creditors ? The family has lost its pro- 
tection and support, ,and this is the moment of which the law 
lays hold to overwhelm it with misery.’—To the sophistry which 
is commonly used -in defence of this barbarous usage, Mr. B. 
replies : ‘ The wretched and indigent, then, who, after — 
calculated as Cato did, came to the same determination wi 
him, are those alone who are judged according to the full 
rigour of the law. The sole remedy for these unnatural enact- 
ments is perjury;—perjuty is the panacea? This must be the case 
while the law sets humanity and religion at variance.’ ; 
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Mr. Bentham remarks that the doctrine of Reprisals, as laid 
down by writers on public law, is liable to the same objections; 
although he grants that in some cases they are indispensable. 
©Humanity,’ he ‘says, ¢ requires us as much as possible to limit 
them, to give them the greatest publicity, and to let them be 
preceded by declarations which shall announce them.’ On this 
occasion, as well as many others, we have perceived that, how- 
ever vigorous and intrepid are the author’s thoughts, his deci- 
sions are always restrained by sober judgment: though eminently 
an original thinker, he is never a visionary ; and if sometimes 
the boldness of his onset awakens our fears, we always find his 
conclusions to stand the test of reason and experience. Of 
every part of the nice disquisitions which constitute this sins 
gular chapter, such is our decided opinion, 

The so much disputed point of the Corruption of Blood is 
examined by the author in the same chapter, in his usual 
manner ; and though he decides in favour of truth and reason, 
he candidly meets the difficulties which in particular cases sur- 
round the practicai question, and admits that they may be such as 
to require qualifications of the abstract doctrine. 

¢ State-crimes,’ says Mr. Bentham, ‘ may arise from different 
causes ; from want, from resentment, and from ambition ; but in many 
instances they proceed from the purest motives. People do not or will 
not see that the character of rebe/ or of /oyalist depends on the accidents 
of war ; that individuals the most wise, and of the most innocent inten- 
tions, differ in opinion on the title of pretenders to the crown, or on 


‘eonstitutional questions ; and that party-spirit alone considers rede] 


and miscreant as synonymous terms. In unfortunate times, duties 
and rights become problematical ; and the Hydes and Falklands, the 
Seldens and the Hamdens, threw themselves on contrary sides. Who 
can read the secrets of the heart? Some embrace a good cause from ~ 
sordid considerations ; and others adopt the bad from the best designs. 
When the rebellion of the chief is founded on conscientious motives, 
it is probable that his children and dependents are animated with the 
same dispositions. The rebellion may, in such a case, be a family- 
crime. 

‘ Now, as to the case of secret treasons. If, for example, a chief 
sells himself to the enemy, if he commits one of those crimes which 
are always accompanied by bad faith, which arise out of sordid mo. 
tives, and which are condemned by the universal voice of mankind, we 
can have no reason for regarding such an offence as a family-crime. His 
wife, children, and friends, are probably strangers to his intrigues ; 
which are, in all likelihood, as much concealed from them as from the 
rest of mankind. His dereliction, therefore, is no more a family- 
crime than murder or robbery. It is a personal crime ; and whatever 
those who are innocent are made to suffer is pure loss,’ 


With regard to Deodands, the barbarism and cruelty of 
which are universally felt, Mr. Bentham says ¢ that the Athe- 
,' N 2 nlans 
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nians banished from their territory the stone which, in falling, 
had killed a man: but we do not find that they confiscated the 
house of which it made a part.’ 

In the chapter in which the author treats of Collective Pup 
nishments, he clearly points out the defects of the proceedings 
adopted in Parliament against the borough of Shoreham, when 
considered as a punishment. ‘The visitations experienced by 
that place, by Cricklade formerly, and by Aylesbury more 
lately, were wholly unjust when regarded as isolated punish- 
ments. 

Nothing in the present volume is more labored, nor of 
greater practical importance, than the discussion of the inca- 
pacity of giving evidence, which is decreed for so many of- 
fences by the law of England. We must, however, very te- 
luctantly, pass on to other matters. 

While submitting the punishment of Death to the tests 
3 before laid down, and to which we have so frequently alluded, 
Mr. Bentham says that, as it respects taking away the power of 
injuring, it is complete; that, as it respects the crime of mur 
der, it is analogous and popular; and that in all cases it is 
exemplary. Here he shews the absurdity of the extent to 
which Beccaria carries an observation, which we have before 
quoted ; and which, when properly qualified, we deem to be 
just and highly important. — Mr. B.’s strictures on the punish- 
ment of death are among the most valuable in the volume ; 
and their superiority will be very apparent, on comparing them 
even with the admirable remarks on the same subject by the 
author to whom we have been just referring. (Det Delittz, &c. 
sect.16.) Inthe course of the discussion, Mr. Bentham throws 
out an observation, the weight and application of which none 
will dispute. ¢ Such,’ he says, ‘is the situation of the greater 
number of malefactors, that their being is only a composi-’ 
tion of many species of miseries ; their life is a constant fever 
occasioned by the fear of the laws, and their ever-growing wants; 
and their existence, thus deprived of all that can give it value, 
would not be worth preserving, but for a few clandestine plea- 
sures which they can purchase only by crimes.’ Hence he 
eoncludes that these unhappy creatures form a very different esti- 
mate of the value of life, from that of persons whose existence 
is more tranquil; and he supposes that legislators, in their 
reasonings on the subject, have not been aware of this fact, 
‘We agree with him in thinking that the punishment of death 
is, in every case except murder, unpopular; and that it will 
become the more so, as the public mind grows more informed, 
and. manners are ameliorated.—The word unpopular, as in 
all similar instances in this volume, is here used in a ggod ste 
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and means that the feelings of the best regulated minds revolt 
at the scene, while reason sanctions the antipathy. 

Among the subjects of which Mr. Bentham treats in this 
volume, and to which the whole force of his mind has 
been directed, we must specify the practice of Promiscuous 
Impriscnment, and that of <ransporting Convicts to Botany Bay : 
both of which he exposes with admirable effect. Indeed, 
we think that no person can peruse his pages, without being 
astonished that these systems have been so long endured in an 
enlightened and civilized nation. In regard to Transportation, 
he derives all his facts from Col. Collins’s account of Botany 
Bay ; though that gentleman was a warm advocate for the use 
to which the colony was then and has ever since been applied. 

When Mr. B. expatiates on the good effects which he sup- 
poses to arise from his improved plan of imprisonment, the 
reader should recollect what has actually been done by means 
of institutions of this sort in North America. Schemes ap- 
proaching to that which is here proposed, and which have 
great merit, have before been submitted to the public: but the 
present appears to us to have important advantages over any 
which we have seen. From the openness with which the author 
would direct all the concerns of his projected prison to be trans- 
acted, he would have it called by the name of Panopticon, ‘The 
sketch of it here given is taken from the third volume of the 
Traités de Lépislation ; and its importance induces us to lay be- 
fore our readers the leading outlines: 

‘ 1. It should be a circular building, or polygon, with cells in the 
several stories of the circumference. In the centre, should be a lodge 
for the Inspector, whence he might see all the prisoners without 
being seen himself, and whence he might forward his directions to 
¢ach without quittiog his post.’ 


Though we do not profess to have devoted much thought 
practically to this subject, we highlyapprove the principle of con- 
trivances of the sort here suggested; and we are persuaded that, 
by a judicious application of them, the great and beneficent 
we here recommended may be materially assisted and pro 
moted. 


‘2. The administration is to be by contract ; and the person to 
whom it is to be intrusted is ta provide for all at a fixed price per 
head. All the prisoners are to be employed, and their labour is to 
be wholly under the controul of the administrator ; who is to have 
the liberty of forming them to any trade; and who, in order to call 
forth their utmost exertions, ver fisdrwed to them a part of the gains 
which they earn. ‘The person who fills this situation is to be at once 
4 Magistrate, an institutor, the head of a trading concern, and the head 
of a family. The leading idea in these arrangements is to combing 


together the-interest and the duty of the person who presides, 
x ; N 3 ‘ 3: With 
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‘3. With the same view, the administrator is charged with the in. 
surance of the lives of the prisoners He is to be allowed a fixed 
sum for each life surviving the calculation of deaths in each year in 
the establishment, and to pay a like sum for each which exceeds such 
calculation, and for such as escape from his custody *. 

‘ Publicity is the most effectual preserver against abuses. Prisons 
have hitherto been covered with a thick veil: but the prison here pro. 
posed is to be as it were transparent. It is to be always open to the 
magistrates, and to the public at stated hours or days. From the 
intended lodge, all the prisoners would be at once seen by each 
— and their usage and situation would be at all times 

nown.’ 


We will not urge the necessity of adopting the precise model 
proposed by the author: but let his leading ideas be pursued, 
and let the ends which he proposes be attained: we see no 
impossibility in the scheme; and if it be effected, we shall 
be blessed with a state of things in respect to these matters 
which we have never yet beholden, but from which it is not 
being too sanguine to anticipate highly favourable results. The 
examples of Philadelphia and New York, making all-allowances 
for the very different circumstances of the places in which they 
were witnessed, warrant us in expecting ample success to attend 
our pains and labour of this description. 

Mr. B. next submits punishment by this species of imprison- 
ment to the several tests which he has proposed for its verifica- 
tion, and of whichwe have before given an account. He examines 
it with a view to example, to reformation, to the suppression 
of evil, to the compensation of the injured party, and to economy ; 
and as to the last head, he calculates that, on this plan of 
punishment, each prisoner would cost government not more 
than one-third of the sum which is now expended on every. 
convict who is transported to Botany Bay. 

. These disquisitions are to be regarded as the practical part 
of the present work, and will be found to convey much valu- 
able information to those who feel the importance of revising 
Our criminal code; as well as essential assistance in any at- 
tempts which they may consequently make to ameliorate our 
system of punishments. — That we here meet with as much of 
detail as is consistent with the plan of this performance, we are 
bound in justice to state : but we must express the desire which 
we have felt that, at this juncture, the author, whose concep- 
tions in these matters are so excellent, had in this respect per- 
formed awork even of supererogation, and had exhausted the sub, 





_* From this provision, the author anticipates the greatest benefits 
with regard to the health and well-being of the prisoners, 
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fect ; leaving nothing to be noticed in the scale, from the lowest 
degree of chastisement to the highest punishment with which 
it may be necessary to visit our erring nature. 

Viewing with ardent good wishes the unexpected attempts 
to assert the rights of justice, so worthy of genius and of 
enlarged beneficence, which these times have witnessed, we 
have always been apprehensive that, however cautiously they 
might be introduced and however ably supported, great success 
was not to be expected till a scale of punishments should be 
prepared, to supersede those which their advocates defend only 
on the score of necessity or of non-execution. We have there+ 
fore been long anxious to see our enlightened reformers apply 
their minds to this most important preliminary object ; and the 
volume before us much facilitates such an undertaking. Ex- 
_ perience and judgment in these affairs, and leisure, are alone 
wanted ; and whenever the inquiry is instituted in earnest and 
completed, the project to which we have alluded, and which 
does so much honour to its distinguished author and to the age, 
will be encouraged, and we hope finally effected. Few men of 
liberal attainments now remain to be fully informed of the ine 
justice and incongruity of the present system. Its amendment is 
admitted to be a desideratum. As we before observed, the disree 
gard shewn to justice by her own ministers, when arrayed in her 
garb, and officiating in her name, is acknowleged ; the outrages 
committed against her in her very temples are felt ; and the re- 
fined sensibilities of that mind which invites sympathy even to 
the outcasts of our species, which recognizes them as members 
ef society, and which asserts their claims to equal justice, are 
seen and admired. Only a few years ago, enlightened men 
were entire strangers to abuses in our courts, which they ‘now 
do not affect to deny; little did they know that the laws enacted 
in this country were one thing, and that the laws enforced were 
another ; that the lives and liberties of the subject are not to be 
affected only by law, as they proudly thought, but by mere 
discretion ; and that perjury, remissness in prosecuting, and a 
dereliction of.sacred duty, were deemed minor evils in our 
courts, and passed even for virtues. To these facts, the best in- 
formed men among us were as much strangers as the inhabit- 
ants of Japan; till Sir Samuel Romilly, to the surprize first of 
impartial hearers and next of a like description of readers, at 
ence opened to our view astonishing discoveries in scenes with 
which we had been always conversant, and taught us to see 
in their true light transactions which we had always had before 
our eyes, and in which we had often borne a part. It rarely 
happens to genius to make such striking discoveries in so 
beaten a track; but this is the least part of the merit of Sir 
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Samuel. He has made it appear that we have been not only 
guilty of flagrant injustice to the unjust, but that our transe 
gressions have oppressed the innocent and the honest. It is the 
Jaw of heaven that equal justice alone should protect ;—justice 
carried beyond her limits is injustice, and is the friend of crie 
minals and the scourge of the upright. This law of heaven, so 
worthy of its author, neither our logic nor our theology had 
been able to teach us; and we are beholden for the animating 
information to the same lips which first sounded in our asto- 
nished ears the facts which we have been relating. ‘The labours 
of beneficence have conducted to a field of the finest discoveries ; 
and where we only expected to be warmed by goodness of heart, 
we are led to the admiration of felicity of genius. The sub- 
stance of Sir Samuel Romilly’s speeches has been since giver 
to the public by him in a pamphlet *; of which the able and 
ingenious editor of the present volumes admirably says : 


* Such a work requires to be meditated ; the form, which is still 
—_ that of a speech, carries the reader along too rapidly ; and it 
is only by frequently recurring to it, that we become sensible of all 
the thought and experience ide it contains. It is the fruit of the 

rofound attention of a superior man, who never lost sight of this 
object ; who has studied the criminal laws of all Europe, and observed 
all the changes which they have undergone during the last thirty 
years ;—and can it be doubted that this comparison of laws made on 
so large a scale does not give a greater force and scope to the mind, 
than it can derive from the isolated study of English jurisprudence ? 
They whose knowlege of these matters is confined to England are 
filled with astonishment, and are almost incredulous, when they are 
informed of the rareness of crimes in those countries in which the 
punishment of death has been abolished, or restricted to aggravated 
cases.’ » 7 

M. Dumont then gives an account of the fate of Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s bills, and alludes in pertinent terms to the triumph 
which truth and philosophy derived from the petitions of two 
bodies of manufacturers ; who prayed that the punishment of 
death, inflicted by the law on the species of theft to which: 
they were severally exposed, might be abolished, The reason 
which they assigned for their respective requests was, that the 
severe laws were less a protection to their property than to the 
depredators of it. ‘It is then idle,’ says M. Dumont, § to 
declaim against reasoners, philosophers, and theorists. Behold 
injured parties who feel their own losses, and who on this oc 
casion consult only their own interests, sollicit such laws as will 
and may be executed.’ As we deem the object in question to 
be of the very highest importance, we are tempted to lay before 


° See Rev. Vol. LXI. N. S. p. 308. 
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our readers the several’ propositions into which the editor hag 


reduced the statements of the two contending parties. 


In order 


to give them the more effect, he arranges them in two opposite 
columns, and we shall follow the same plan. 


All ought to be clear in the 
Jaw, and all laws ought to be 
executed. 

All the good which the law 
effects, it effects only in con- 
sequence of its being known 
and of its being executed. 

The law should be the 
same for all; the law alone 
should rule ; the judge should 
only be its dispenser and 


organ. 


If the law decrees one pue 
nishment, and Courts con- 
stantly inflict others, —if the 
Jaw be so odious ag to make 
the perjury which eludes it a 
meritorious act, — if it be so 
disproportionate to the of- 
fence as to render necessary 
the constant palliative of an 
arbitrary judgment or pardon, 
—the law is evidently faulty; 
and the more ground there is 
to justify those who prevent 


its execution, the more is there . 


which condemns the law, 


All ought not be clear in 


' the law, and all laws ought 


not to be executed. 

All the good which the 
law effects, it effects without 
being known, or being ex- 
ecuted. 

It is not necessary that the 
law should be the same for 
all, nor that the law should 
reignalone. The judgeshould 
not be only its dispenser and 
organ. 

The law is evidently good, 
if it decrees one punishment, 
and the Courts constantly ine 
flict others.—If it even be so 
odious as to render meritori~ 
ous the perjury which eludes 
it, — if it be so dispropor~ 
tionate to the offence, as to 
render necessary the constant 
palliative of an arbitrary judg 
ment or pardon, — all this 
does not prevent the law from 
being good ; and we may ap- 
prove of those who prevent 
its execution, without casting 
the least doubt on the excela 
Jence of the law. 








The spirit of reform, it is observed, ¢ is notin England a mode 
which carries all before it. In a free country, all opinions have 
a force which enables them to maintain a struggle, and they 
surrender themselves only to conviction.” — ‘How much time 
and what.efforts did the abolition of the-slave trade cost ? Con- 
quests are difficult in a country which is full of fortresses, but 
what is gained on sucha soil is not again lost. With regard to the 
penal laws, they are in fact abolished; and only the shadow of 
them remains, which their defenders are anxious to retain.’ — 
The turn of the debate in the House of Peers, on this subject, 
Jeads M, Dumont to anticipate that ‘the criminal Jaws of 

13 : ‘England 
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England will soon be worthy of figuring in the British consti 
tution.” We feel all the weight of this compliment from this 
‘benevolent and very intelligent stranger ; and may these and all 
such auspicious prophecies be verified ! : 
_- We have, indeed, many reasons for believing that the late 
discussions in Parliament produced a very general sensation; 
and that several intelligent and benevolent persons have taken a 
reat interest in the present subject, and are desirous that the 
investigation of it should be prosecuted. We hope that this 
valuable class is not small, and that those who rank under it are 
to be found in every part of the kingdom. To them we re- 
commend the most sedulous attention to the grave questions 
which are involved in that discussion, and the careful stud 
of the volume before us. We address ourselves to those 
persons whose primary wish is for the well-being of the 
society which they we and adorn. ‘The recent increase 
of crimes presses the subject on their consideration, and 
strongly corroborates the proofs in argument which demon- 
strate the imperfection of the present system. Let wis- 
dom, ‘virtue, and independence, in respectable private sta- 
tions, assume this direction, and we shall expect the fulfil- 


ment of M. Dumont’s cheering prediction which we have 
just transcribed. 


We intend to conclude our view of this publication in our 
next number. 


[Zo be continued.] Jo. 


=. 





Art. VII. The Tyrolese Villagers ; or a Prospect of War. An 
Epistolary Tale. With other Poems. By T. Robinson, Esq. 
late of Seaford, Sussex. Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. Pannier, 


&e. 


\ E were led to imagine, from the title-page, and other 
/¥ equivocal marks about this volume, that Thomas Robinson, 
Esq., /ate*of Seaford in Sussex, had been ‘ gathered to the 
tomb of his fathers ;” and our sympathies were strongly ex- 
cited in favour of the unfortunate defunct, whose executors 
would not permit him to rest in quiet, but had unwarrantably 
raked together the literary follies of his life in order to asperse 
his memory. Under this impression, we had nearly finished a 
critique “ more in pity than in anger,” when an advertisement 
at the head of a long list of errata attracted our attention ; and 
we discovered that the said Esquire was not only alive, but the 
father of a young and numerous family. Persons less inclined 
to charity than ourselves might have considered this =— 
2 Snow 
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show of death* as a kind of ruse de guerre to disarm criti- 
cism of its severity by awakening its compassion : but we now 
feel convinced that it was wholly unintentional, and originated 
in that confusion of ideas and that vagueness of expression, 
which render the poetry of this gentleman equally obscure and 
doubtful in its construction. 

The volume is miscellaneous ; containing one epistolary 
tale ; three tales not epistolary; three ballads ; five odes, trans~ 
lated, most miserably, from Horace; one epitaphium; anda 
dozen verses to a portrait-painter. The first tale (from which 
the volume receives its name) opens with the praises of Charles 
Verral, Esq. to whom Mr. Robinson, having nothing better to 
do, as he informs us, than 

¢ Sit still, and tag full many a sleepy rhyme, 
To fill the dull vacuity of time,’ — p. 12. 
was accustomed to transmit his ¢ sleepy rhymes,’ after he had 
‘tagged them.’ Mr. Verral, as far as we can judge from his 
friend’s account, seems to be a respectable gentleman, resident 
at the aforesaid town of Seaford, and serving Apollo in the 
double capacity of poet and apothecary. After very liberal 
encomiums on this brother Esquire, and on his physic, the author 
touches on the afflictions of one Damon; and the whole passage 
really deserves transcription. We particularly invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to the simile of the gin-barrels : 
¢ Angry, I Damon’s hapless fate bemoan, 
For candour punish’d, and by truth undone ! 
Ye pow’rs ! why not upon his shoulders place 
A head, whose dull nonentity of face, 
Whose solemn nods, and speech of grace, and Paul, 
Display the godly workings of the soul, 
Ms letter’d butts, outside the shop of gin, 
Announce the spirit that is sold within ?” 

The elegant writer proceeds in his song for seven or eight 
pages, chatting about the Ouse, the Wolga, the Garronne, and 
Boreal climes, and Folly, and Mr. Verral, till he arrives at 
length 

‘ Where the rough Tyrél spreads its viny plain,’ 


(which we were not aware that this mountainous tract was 
very apt to do,) and begins his story. A tragical story it is! 
for, from commencement to end, we hear of nothing but 
terrors, war, death, marriages, and conflagration. — Allan and 
Agnes, a newly-wedded pair, dwell contentedly in the Tyrol 
with the bride’s father. ‘The old man 


Guan 


* In the notes, the following remark (p. 97.) occurs; —*‘ The 
author must have meant essence of mustard!’ Lditor. 
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¢ Liv’d his few years, rejoicing in her doom, 
Then found a better Sabbath in the tomb.” 

In the next couplet, Agnes (in the language of Douglas and 
the newspapers) feels herself “as ladies wish to be who love 
their lords,” and is delivered of two sweet boys. The author 
here kindly allows us four lines of rest and happiness, while he 
collects his rage for storms and battles, which are delayed no 
Jonger than the ensuing distich : i 


¢ At length, resounding from Italia’s shores, 
The — storm, and harsh the battle roars: 
Gaul’s vet’ran bands, inur’d to deeds of blood, 
Cross the rough Rhiney—and—bdrave the Mantuan flood.’ 


We know not where to find a nobler specimen of the bathos, 
even among our contemporary poets. It is like that sublime 
passage in the * Prapria que maribus,” in which, after we have 
been expecting some description of the Tiber, as the king of 
rivers, (Fluviorum Rex, &c.) the line abruptly ends with the 
mention of another stream— 


“ Fluviorum Tybris ! — Orontes.” 


The alarm of war is increased by a tempest ; and Allan leaves 
his house to save (if possible) his harvest, which § /ay fit for the 
barn, from the rage of the torrents. Agnes waits at home; 
— night comes on ;— and, as her husband returns not, her 
terrors momentarily increase. It is midnight when Allan 
arrives ; pale, trembling, and his lips quivering as he urges her 
to instant flight ; the enemy having surrounded the cottage.— 
In spite of Mr. Robinson’s prosaic manner of relating the 
story, we reaily began to be interested in the fate of Agnes 
and Allan ; when the author broke the bubble, by informing 
Bs, 
¢ Alas! how vain | the fatal bullet fed 
Swift as ethereal fire, and pierced his head P 


The Catastrophe is even worse than the beginning. The 
cottage is set on fire ; and Agnes, with her two children, takes 
2 Aying leap into’ the flames !—Thus ends by far the best story 
inthe collection. ‘The rest are beneath notice. To judge what 
the Translations from Horace (which sometimes make a page 
out of three lines) must be, it is only necessary to learn that 
Mr. Robinson calls the following trash an Epitaph ¢ seldom 
equalled for pathetic simplicity :? 

“ Elizabetha vale ! wea lux, mea vita guosque 


[ Quousque, we suppose, ] 
¢ Jungitur in Calis, filia chara, vale!’ p.2 39. 
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Of this barbarous nonsense we have more than suspicions 
¢hat Mr. R. himself is the author ; for we conclude, by his sub- 
joined translation, that he fancies he can construe it; and we are 
convinced that no person but the author could entertain so pre- 
posterous an imagination. Yet he professes to have taken it 
from 2 Magazine. ‘The old adage of those «* who hide know 
where to find,” coarse as it may be, is too applicable to be omitted 
in this place.—We see, from the last page of this volume, that 
Mr. Robinson is on the point of publishing ‘4 Didactic Poem 
intwo Parts !1” We advise him, in the most earnest and friendly 
manner, instantly to withdraw the copy from the hands of the 
publisher, and to commit it to the flames. It is justice, it is 
kindness, to admonish him that, in order to overcome the natural 
dullness of a didactic poem, abilities more extraordinary are ree 
quired than those which we are willing to conceive that Mr. 


Robinson might display in a different occupation. Hod. 


—— 
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Art. VIII. General View of the Agriculture of the County of 
Cornwall. Drawn up and published by Order of the Board of 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement. By G. B. Worgan. 
8vo. pp. 192. 12s. Boards. Nicol and Son. 1811. 


bE atceve agriculture is in Cornwall a secondary object of 
pursuit, greater riches being torn from the bowels of the 
earth than can be reaped on its surface, the cultivation and im- 
provement of the soil cannot be a matter of indifference, nor 
could this county be overlooked by the Board of Agriculture. 
It is satisfactory to find that this survey has been conducted 
by a person so well attested as Mr. Worgan, and that his 
papers have undergone revision by such respectable and well 
informed inhabitants as Messrs. Walker, Trist, and Penrose. 
These gentlemen, however, while they speak in high terms of 
the abiiity of Mr. Worgan, mention the unfortunate circum- 
stance ‘that he was ob/iged to perform the greater part of his 
survey during winter, by which he not only endured much 
hardship, but was also forced to take many things upon trust, 
of which, at a more favourable season, he might have been an 
eye-witness.’ Winter surely, of all seasons, was most un- 
favourable to an agricultural survey ; and why Mr. W. was 
‘obliged’ to prosecute his task at such an inauspicious period, 
we are not told. Could he not have waited till “ the 
sun had chased the mountain’s snow, and kindly loosed the 
frozen soil?” This question is not answered : but the reporter 
is very modest in the exhibition of his own services, and can- 
didly owns (in the preliminary observations) that ¢ whatever 
merit may appear in the following attempt to draw up a state- 

ment 
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ment of the Agriculture of the county of Cornwall, must be 
attributed to the very liberal and ready communications which 
he has universally met with in collecting the information and 
facts contained in them.’ 

This testimony of the communicative spirit, which the Sur- 
veyor experienced in the gentlemen of the county, redounds 
highly to their praise; and we find, from the letter addressed 
by the persons above mentioned to the President of the 
Board, that they took the pains of carefully examining Mr. W.’s 
MS., making erasures, alterations, and additions. We may 
conclude, therefore, that the Report before us is as correct as 
the circumstances of the case would admit ; and we shall pro- 
ceed, as we have done with other publications of this nature, 
to notice some of its prominent features. Before, however, 
we enter on the.professed object of this work, we must tran- 
scribe the interesting Introduction : 


¢ The writer of the following work requests the reader will have 
the goodness to bear in mind, that it is confined to ‘a general View 
of the Agriculture of Cornwall.”” Thus, how the Cornish till their 
grounds, meliorate their soils; the seeds and plants they cultivate ; 

e herds and flocks they feed; their opinions on the rural arts, and 

eculiar practices therein, are simply detailed. Other subjects not 
immediately connected with agriculture; are but slightly noticed. 
Of the great variety of mineral and fossil productions for which 
Cornwall has from time immemorial been so famous, a few only are 
enumerated, Professor Davy having undertaken to draw up in a dis- 
tinct work, a Mineralogical Survey of his native County. 

‘ The writer sincerely wishes its agricultural history had been 
drawn up by a man of equal abilities, for certainly, Cornwall is in 
many respects a highly interesting county ; its inhabitants, renowned 
as a brave, loyal, and public spirited people ; shrewd, sensible, and 
intelligent. No county has produced more eminent characters, either 
in the polite arts or the learned professions. The women are amiable, 
for the most part accomplished, and make excellent wives. If Lan- 
cashire has its witches, Cornwall has its diamonds, and those too of 
the most beautiful lustre. From the peer to the peasant there is a 
mildness and complacency of temper, an urbanity, hospitality, and 
courteousness *, of manners, a noble frankness and liberality of heart, 
extremely conciliating to the stranger ; and what is peculiar to the 
Cornish, morning, noon, or night, they greet the traveller with an 
appropriate gracious salutation. 

¢ This is no novel character of them, but stands recorded as an- 
ciently as the times of Augustus Cesar, and is attributed by Dio 
dorus Siculus, to that frequent intercourse with merchants of Leosian 
countries, which the traffic for their tin could not but occasion 
This account, it is hoped, will retrieve the lower orders of people in 





‘ * Queen Elizabeth used to say, “ that the Cornish gentlemen 
were all born courtiers, with a becoming confidence.” ? 
Cornwall 
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Cornwall from a very erroneous idea and illiberal aspersion, that they | 
are nearly in a state of barbarism. . Instances of their civility and be- 

nevolence the Surveyor has to report from his own pa a, 

Three several nights, in his tour through Cornwall, he missed his 
road, and was benighted, and each time, in the remotest part of the 

county, on gently tapping at the door of the cottager, the good man 
rose from his bed, left his home, and walked with him some miles, 
nor would leave him until he had conducted him to his place of des- 

tination. One ef these good Christians, on taking leave of him, 
said, with a countenance that spoke his heart, “ Health and a long 
and happy life to you, Sir, and Heaven after death.’? Can a pea- 
santry who will thus rise cheerfully from their beds at midnight, take 
the bewildered stranger by the hand, and conduct him safely through 
dangers, deserve the harsh appellation of barbarians ?? 


As on former occasions we have stated the plan, or arrange 
ment, pursued in the County-Reports, we need not repeat it 
here. The first chapter always contains a description of the 
geographical state and circumstances of the county surveyed ; 
and the details given in this portion being of an instructive 


and amusing kind, we have uniformly been induced to copy 
them : 


© Situation.—CoRNWALL forms the most western and southern count 
of England ; “ its western termination is the Land’s End, and lies in 
latitude 50° o5’0’ N. and longitude from London 6°0'0” W. Its 
most southern point is the Lizard, and extends to the latitude 49° 
57 30 N. and its longitude is 5° 15'0° W.”—C.V. P. 

‘ Boundaries.—It is bounded by the sea on the north, west, and 
south, and its eastern end butts against Devonshire. The river 
Tamar, which runs between the two counties, may, allowing a few 
exceptions, be called the natural and general boundary of Cornwall 
towards the east, till it joins the ocean near Plymouth, after a south. 
ern course of about forty miles. 


* Shape.—The annexed map will shew, that it is in its form, a 
Cornucopia. 

‘ Extent.—The two most distant points of this county are, the 
north-eastern angle of the parish of Morwinstow, near the source of 
the Tamar to the east, and the promontory called the Land’s-End, in 
the parish ef Sennan, to the west, from which extremities this county 
Measures seventy-eight miles and a half in length *, in a line nearly 
south-west and north-east. Its greatest breadth extending from the 
northern peint, Morwinstow, on the north, to the Ram-head on the 
south, is about forty-three miles and a half ; its medium breadth, be- 
tween Padstow on the north, and Fowey on the south, may be about 
eighteen miles; and its least breadth, from Mount’s Bay on the 
Youth, to Heyle river on the north, does not exceed four miles. Its 
computed circumference is 210 miles, and according to Mr. Martyn’s 


-Map, the whole area contains 7532484 statute acres, or 1185 square 





oe According to Martyn’s Map, done from an actual survey.” 
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miles. ‘The population fluctuating between 188 and 189,000, there 
are about four acres to each inhabitant. — 

‘ Divisions.—The subjoined table shews the names and number of 
the hundreds, into which the county is divided ; also, the subdivisions 
of each hundred into parishes, with their names, and number of sta- 
tute acres in each parish. It may be added, that Cornwall is situated 
in the diocese of Exeter. 

© Climate.—The general character of the climate of Cornwall, like 
all other peninsulated situations lying far to the southward and west- 
ward, is inconstancy as to wind and rain; and mildness as to heat 
and cold. Nor is it so subject to thunder storms as some inland 
counties are. There is a saying in Cornwall, “that it will bear a 
shower every week-day, and two upon a Sunday.” Another usual 
saying is, *¢ there cannot be too much rain before Midsummer, nor too 
little after.’? It is indeed found, that when other parts of England 
suffer by drought, Cornwall has seldom reason to complain. 

¢ Rain.—The cause of more frequent rains in Cornwall than in 
other parts of England, is, that for three-fourths of the year the 
wind blows from the intermediate points of the west and the south, 
which sweeping over a large tract of the Atlantic Ocean, collects and 
brings with it vast bodies of clouds, which being broken by the nar- 
row ridge-like hills of the county, descend in frequent showers : but 
it may be remarked, that the rains in Cornwall, though frequent, can- 
not be said to be heavy or excessive, and perhaps the quantity may 
not exceed that of other counties. 

¢ Storms.— Cornwall being directly exposed to the whole expanse 
of the Atlantic Ocean lying to the south-west of it, the winds which 
blow so frequently from that quarter, bring not only rain, but also 
produce more violent and frequent storms here than the inland parts 
of England are subject to. ‘The north-west winds are extremely vio- 
lent and desolating on the north side of the county, but are generally 
dry, and bring fair weather. 

¢ Effects on Vegetation.—Piants, shrubs, and even the most hardy 
trees on the sea-coast, sustain much injury from the violence of the 
westerly wind, and the salt spray of the sea, which it drives with 

eat force before it: hence crops of wheat, and turnips, have been 
totally destroyed. And they suffer more or less from these evils, in 
proportion to their distance from the coast. It is evident, that both 
these causes combined preduce the injury ; as, after a storm, the 

Jants have their roots much torn, and their leaves corroded and 
shrivelled as if scorched, and to the taste have a pungent saltness. 
Trees and shrubs shrink and lean away to the eastward, and appear 
as if clipped by the gardener’s shears. ‘The only shrub which seems 
to bear the sea air, is the tamarisk. This shrub I observed grow- 
ing on some parts of the north coast, and it appeared to thrive 
under every disadvantage. See more of this shrub, Chapter on 
Fences, (quoted in a seaniinen page. ) | 
_ © If the vicinity of Cornwall to the ocean occasions some evils, it 
certainly affords many advantages, highly favourable to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms : for the air, passing over the sea, partakes of 
its mild and equal temperature. This 
‘ 
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¢ This local character, combined with its southern latitude, and 
the prevalence of the south-west winds, accounts for the mildness of 
the climate of Cornwall; so that balm of Gilead, hydrangea, gera- 
niums, myrtles, and many other tender plants and shrubs, live and 
thrive in the open air. 

‘ Snow seldom lies more than four or five days on the coast ; and a 
skaiter may sometimes pass a winter in Cornwall, without being able 
to partake of his favourite amusement. A kind of languid spring 
prevails through the winter, which brings forth early buds and 
blossoms, raising the farmers’ and gardeners’ expectations, to be too 
often disappointed by blighting north-east winds, in March, April, 
and even sometimes so late as May. 

¢ With respect to the effects of the climate on the human race, it 
may be said to be particularly healthy and genial, and there are nu- 
merous instances of longevity. 

© Surface and Scenery. — The whole county of Cornwall, with a 
very few exceptions, is remarkable for inequality of surface ; ascents 
and descents follow in rapid succession. Some of the hills are very 
steep, and tediously prolong a journey. The great post-roads being 
carried many miles together, over rugged, naked, and uncultivated 
heaths and moors, the traveller is impressed with a more unfavour- 
able opinion of the county than it deserves. But he who shall traverse 
and examine the county of Cornwall, as minuely as the Surveyor, 
will imbibe different ideas of the general features of the county, 
which, in many parts, he will find pleasingly broken into.hill and dale ; 
some of the valleys are beautifully picturesque, and richly diversified 
with corn, woods, coppices, orchards, running waters, and verdant 
meadows. 

‘ The admirers of sublime scenery, will be highly gratified to be- 
hold the stupendous rocks, which form the great barriers against the 
ocean ; particularly about the Land’s-End and Lizard, “ filling the 
mind with awe, and giving rise to those solemn and sublime sensations, 
which elevate the heart to an Almighty, all-creating Power.” 

¢ The multifarious druidical and Roman remains of karns, rock 
basons, cromlechs, circles, religious and military enclosures, dispersed 
over the county *, will be highly interesting to the antiquary ; whilst 
the agriculturist will see much to approve, and much to reprehend. 

‘ The north and south parts of the county are divided by a ridge, 
or chain of hills, running from east to west like a distorted back-bone. 
The highest hills are Caradon, Roughtor, Brown Willy, and Hens- 
borough ; but, of the hills in Cornwall, none have either magnitude or 
altitude to impress upon my mind the idea of a mountain.’ 


We find that Landed Property in Cornwall is vexatiously in- 
termixed, and that it contains no large estates; that the hold- 
ing of tenants is commonly on leases for lives ; that many old 
farm-houses built with mud-walls are to be seen; and that a 





* For an account of these, see Borlag’s Antiquities of Cornwall. 
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regular farm-yard is a convenience not often to be found even at 
this day in any part of the county. ‘The cottages are in cha- 
racter with the farm-houses, and are very humble dwellings : 


¢ I had occasion often, in my dreary walks, during my Survey, 
to take shelter in some of these miserable dwellings, and found the 
poor inhabitants busy in placing their bowls,. crocks, and pans, to 
catch the waters pouring in at the roof. I am not saying, nor do I 
mean even to imply, that it is the general state of the cottages in the 
county ; but were there only six in this wretched state, they are too 
many : the poor labouring man should at least have a dry, warm, 
weather-proof home to retire to, after his hard day’s work, anda 
dry bed to lie down upon to take his rest. However, the meanest 
cottage generally has that great source of comfort, a garden attached 
to it.’ 

Farms are of various sizes, from the barton of three or four 
hundred acres down to the mere cottage-holding of three or 
four acres. A single instance occurred of a farm, in the hun- 
dred of West, consisting of 600 acres; and as a proof that the 
consolidation of farms is not always an advantage, it is stated 
as a fact that, on being divided into three farms, this land now 
grows twice its former quantity of corn, keeps twice the 
number of cattle, and pays upwards of twice the rent. It 
may be said,’ continues the reporter, ¢ that there are more farms 
in Cornwall of from 301. to gol. a-year than of any other de- 
scription. In the western parts the farms are very small indeed, 
and very high rented.’-—Though Cornwall does not stand promi- 
nent to the view on the score of husbandry, some of her farmin 
implements are worthy of notice ; and the light and really ele- 
gant waggon of this county, of which a sketch is given in a 
wood-cut, might be found useful in every part of the island at 
harvest-time. The Cornish wain, on two wheels, is also a 
convenient vehicle. Of the implements which are peculiar to 
the province as a hilly country, we shall say nothing. 

Under the heads of Enclosing (which has not been carried 
to any extent in this district *) and Fencing, the author vindi- 
cates the county-practice of making hedges with high mounds 
and deep ditches ; the latter of which serve as open drains, 
while the former are an effectual protection against cattle. In- 
stead of quick or white-thorn, a new plant is recommended : 

* On the subject of fences, I wish to call the attention of farmers? 
whose farms lie on the north and western shores of this island, toa 


shrub of which probably none have made the proper use, few have 
taken notice, and with which many are unacquainted. 








* Lord Grenville is the only proprietor who has obtained an act of 
Parliament for this purpose. He has lately inclosed a great extent 
ef waste lands in the neighbourhood of Boconnoc. 
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¢ The plant I allude to is the tamarisk ; the botanical name is 
tamarix Gallica*. It thrives rapidly when planted in situations most 
exposed to the stroke of the sea; forms an admirable shelter, and 
being of quick growth, soon comes to answer the end designed. I 
know a hedge of it, which, I am told, was planted about seven 
years ago, and the bushes (I judge by the eye) cannot now be less 
than from 1o to 12 feet in height, and are feathered to the very 
bottom. ‘The tamarisk thrives well about the Lizard ; it bears cut- 
ting perfectly well, and in exposed situations, where it might be in- 
jured if left to grow high, may be kept close and low to much ad- 
vantage. 

‘ I therefore most earnestly recommend a trial of this shrub, to 
persons whose farms lie so much exposed to the breach of the 
“Western Ocean, as to be unfit for the growth of plants. ‘Tamarisk, 
however, will not stand the frost, and should never be attempted in 
situations exposed to the severe effects of it. It is propagated by 
cuttings, which take root without any difficulty.’ 


Though tillage is preferred in this county to dairy-farming, 
and though a full third of the cultivated land is under the 
plough, the Cornish agriculturists are not very skilful in this 
department of husbandry. The usual course of crops, ob- 
serves Mr. Worgan, is extremely reprehensible. ‘The land is 
impoverished by white crops; hardly any cleansing crops are 
introduced but potatoes and turnips; and a clean, spirited cul- 
ture of the latter is by no means common. ‘The strictures of 
the Reporter, in this part of the work, may stimulate the Cor- 
nish farmers to improvement: but their practice in general 
cannot give any useful hints to other districts, though in a few 
instances it may merit notice. Perhaps the section on the 
Avena Nuda, provincially called Pilez or Pillas, may convey 

information to some farmers : 


© The culture of this grain is confined to the western parts of 
Cornwall, and it is generally the farewell crop to a piece of ground that 
has been completely exhausted of vegetable food by preceding crops 
of potatoes, wheat, and oats. This plant grows something like the 
oat, but the straw is much finer, almost as good as hay ; the grain is 
small, about the size of a shelled oat, and weighs as caw as wheat 
per bushel ; it is excellent for feeding poultry and pigs. One gallon 
of pilez mixed with 20 gallons of potatoes, makes a rich fattenin 
mess f igs. The pilez should be ground, and well mixed wit 
potatoes ; though I observed at some of the little hovels in the pilez 
district, that they strew the whole grain over the top of the potatoes, 


oe 





‘ * There are strong reasons for believing that this shrub was 
brought by the Monks, from Normandy to St. Michael’s Mount ; 
when that Monastery depended on Mont S. Michel: and that it has 
aqrend Og thence to the Lizard, and other places in the west of 
-Ornwall.’ 
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the steam from which causes it to swell much, it is then mixed with, 
the potatoes, and the pigs eat it with avidity. 

‘In many of the eastern, southern, and north-east parts of Corn- 
wall, they scarcely know there is such a grain in the county: this 
circumstance points out the utility ofa more general diffusion of 
agricultural knowledge, which the County-Reports are well calcu 
lated to promote. “his grain has been chiefly grown in black, 


moory, moist soils ; the tillage, culture, and harvest, the same as for 
oats.’ 


Short, indeed, is the chapter on Grass Land; since, as we have 
remarked before, grazing is not a leading feature of the hus- 
bandry of this county: but we find also, from the account here 
given, that the little grass which is grown is in a great measure 
spoiled by the bad mode of hay-making. ‘The Cornish farmer 
wants the lesson which Mr. W. gives him, 

Nothing under the heads of Gardens and Orchards, Woods, 
Plantations, and Wastes, needs detain us; and very little in the 
chapter allotted to the specification of Improvements. The 
articles of manure are more numerous in Cornwall than in the 
‘inland counties ; since, in addition to the common muck of the 
farmers, proverbially termed ‘the mother of the meal-chest,” 
this prevince avails itself of fish, sea-sand, and ore-weed. In 
the vicinity of fishing-towns, farmers have an. opportunity of 
buying the bruised and small pilchards, which being unfit for 
market are rejected, and called ‘ caf.” four cart-loads, of 
twelve bushels, are the proper quantity for an acre. This caff 
is buried under heaps of earth, to preserve it from dogs and hogs, 
or is spread thinly over the surface, and immediately ploughed 
in. ‘The refuse of the pilchards in the process of curing them 
is also bought by the farmers as 2 manure. — We must not 
quit the chapter on’ Improvements without adverting to the 
warm recommendation of Weeding, in the concluding section. 
‘The reporter considers a farm weed-free to be equivalent toa 
farm tithe-free ; and his opinion is no doubt very well founded, 
that the loss sustained by weeds is in some cases equal to the 
rent. 

We find that the beautiful Devonshire breed of cattle pre- 
vails throughout Cornwall, though only occasionally the genu- 
ine North Devon is to be found. As in the neighbouring 
county, the mode of making clotted or clouted cream here pre- 
vails: the process, which is stated by the reporter, consists of 
scalding the milk in a brass-pan, and taking off the cream when 
it has acquired a thick consistence on the surface. By the 


cream being thus c/outed, the operation of butter-making 1s 
considerably shortened : 3 
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‘ The cream being collected from the pans, is put ito wooden 
bowls, which should first be rinsed with scalding, then with cold 
prater ; it is now briskly stirred round one way, with a nicely-cleaned 

é if hand, which must also have been washed in hot, then in cold water ; 
for these alternate warm and cold ablutions of bowl and hand are 
not only for the sake of cleanliness, but to prevent the butter from 
sticking to either. 

‘ The cream, being thus agitated, quickly assumes the consistence 
of butter, the milky part now readily separates, and, being poured 
off, the butter is washed and pressed in several cold waters; a little 
salt is added to season it, and then it is well beaten on a wooden 
trencher, untill all the milky and watery parts are entirely separated, 
when it is formed into prints of sixteen or eighteen ounces, for the 
markets. 

‘It is worth remarking, that this process of scalding milk is. in 
some degree a remedy for that disagreeable taste which is occasioned 
by cows feeding on turnips or cabbages.’ 


We must not enlarge on the chapter on Live Stock : but con- 


cerning the sheep of Cornwall we shall transcribe Mr. W.’s 
general observation : 





‘ Taking a general view of the subject, it may with truth be as- 
serted, that Cornwall can now boast of as fine flocks of sheep as any 
county, either as to form, weight of fleece, hardiness of constitution, 
aptitude to fatten quickly at an early age, or flavour of mutton 
With respect to their wool, it is a pretty general opinion, that the 


climate and soil of Cornwall is particularly favourable to the produc- 
tion of the finest ficeces.’ 


It is stated, in the short section on Rural Economy, that the 
agricultural labourers of Cornwall consist of four classes, farm- 
servants, parish-apprentices, day-labourers, and bargain-takers ; 
that their most common food is barley-bread, with tea and 
salted fish ; and that the principal articles of fuel are turf, 
furze, and Welsh coal. 

From the chapter on Political Economy, we need not make 
any extract ; and as to that which treats on Obstacles to Im- 
provements, we have only to remark that the reporter, so far 
from coinciding with those who place Mining in this class, is 
inclined to regard the profits from the mines, and the trade 
which they create and maintain, as very beneficial to the agri- 
cultural improvement of the county. Mr. W. recommends a 
general inclosure-bill as a great desideratum for advancing the 
productiveness of the kingdom: but he is aware of the obsta- 
cles which will, in a certain place, defeat the purposes of the 
friends of this measure. 

- The remarks and observations of Mr. Worgan, which occur 
in this report, justify the commendations bestowed on him by 
those agricultural gentlemen who revised his labours. 
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_ To the volume are added, a county-map, of the usual small 
size, and plates representing Implements, Buildings, and Live 
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Art. IX. Practical Observations on Disorders of the Stomach, with 
Remarks on fhe Use of the Bile in promoting Digestion. 2d Edit. 
By George Rees, M.D. Senior Physician to the London Dispen- 
sary; &c. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Lackington and Co. 1811. 


I" is acknowleged by the author of this work, in his preface, 

that the unavoidable interruptions of his professional duties 
have prevented him from making it as perfect as he wished it 
to be, and that very little is to be learned from other writers on 
the same subject. Now that sagacity, which we have acquired 
from long experience in the art of criticism, has led us to re- 
gard these remarks as unfavourable prognostics. In the first 
place, we know that the best books are generally written by 
those who are the most subject to professional interruptions ; 
and we also know that the stomach and its diseases have always 
formed a prime object of attention both with the physician and 
the physiologist. — Dr. Rees likewise takes care, in sundry 
places, to insinuate, in rather direct terms, that his practice is 
very extensive ; and he would also wish it to be understood, 
that he is very indifferent as to the remarks of the critics on 
his performance. These again are bad symptoms ; the first 
betrays. a consciousness that a certain share of puffing is es- 
sential to his success, and the second seems to arise from an 
instinctive dread of that critical examination which he pre- 
tends to despise. We shall, however, on this as onevery other 
occasion, endeavour to discard all prejudice from the mind, 
and to dispense that measure of praise or blame to which the 
author may. be found justly intitled. 

The observations properly commence by a description of the 
stomach and its functions. ‘The anatomical account may 
pass without notice: but we are detained in the second part 
with an attempt at hypothesis, which most persons will con- 
sider as novel, and some may regard as ingenious, but which 
we think is unfounded : 


‘ The stomach has hitherto been generally regarded as a receptacle 
for food, and an organ secreting a certain fluid which promotes 
digestion ; but, besides this, it performs another very important 
function, somewhat analogous to the heart ; for as the heart transmits 
blood, and throws it forward through the arteries to every part of 
the system, so there is great reason to believe the stomach diffuses in 
like manner a degree of nervous energy to every part of the body, 
particularly to the muscles and surface of the skin.’ Th 
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The only proofs that we can find adduced, in aid of this ex- 
traordinary opinion, are that vomiting is sometimes brought on 
by cold applied to the surface, and that the stomach is gene- 
rally affected previously to the eruption of small-pox. When 
we compare this slender basis of facts with the weighty su- 
perstructure which it is intended to support, we shall not 
deem it incumbent on us to enter into a very minute examina- 
tion of it : but we cannot avoid favouring our readers with Dr. 
Rees’s observations on what is generally called taking cold, 


which he says is a very objectionable expression, for that ‘ to 


take cold is in fact to take nothing at all.’ He attributes the 
effects to the suppression of some excrementitious matter which 
is injurious to the system, and farther informs us that probably 
‘the living principle is drawn off by the greater affinity ‘of 
surrounding bodies.’ 

Although we have now given what might be regarded as a 
sufficient dose of theory, yet we cannot deny our readers the 
edification which they will doubtless derive from Dr. Rees’s 
notions respecting digestion. After having observed that some 
writers have ascribed this function to fermentation, others to 
tritufation, and others to solution, he ventures to leave the 
beaten track, and to define the term thus: ¢ Digestion is that 
process, by which the vitality of the food is separated from the 
substance with which it is combined.’ As in this country it is 
not generally the custom to eat food until it is deprived of life, 
we were somewhat startled at this definition: but on advanc- 
ing a few pages farther, our apprehensions were in some de~ 
gree calmed by the following explanation; ¢ let us return to 
the doctrine of vitality, and if we suffer ourselves to consider 
it as a substance sui generis entering into the combination of 
different bodies similar to the matter of heat, we give freedom 
to our minds, and afford at once an opportunity of enquiring 
into the Jaws by which this principle is regulated.’ The dis- 
covery that /ife is a peculiar substance, or a specific kind of 
matter, is an extremely important and valuable acquisition ; 
since it is not improbable that some method will be: invented, 
of disuniting it from the other particles with which it is com- 
bined, and exhibiting it in a separate state;—-and moreover, 
the search after the universal medicine, which was probably 
composed chiefly of the extract of life, may not now be regarded 
as so hopeless and unmeaning a pursuit as in modern times we 
have been generally disposed to consider it. 

After these examples of Dr. Rees’ talent at hypothesis, we 
proceed to the practical part of his work, to which the other is 
to be considered as merely introductory. Since, however, the 
observations are not delivered in a very methodical manner, so 
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in our review of them we shall be under the necessity of 
adopting the same desultory style, and must be satisfied with 
laying before our readers those insulated facts or opinions 
which appear the most interesting. —Putrid food, we are in- 
formed, disagrees with the stomach, ‘not from any peculiar 
acrimony, or ‘from any sedative, or narcotic principle, but 
from its power of robbing the stomach of its vitality ;’ and in 
the same way we are to account for the action of all poisonous 
substances. Thus,’ adds the author, with a becoming self- 
satisfaction, * the mighty mystery with regard to most poison- 
ous substances may be unravelled, and the more it is examined, 
the more will the evidence of facts be found in favour of it.’ 
We must not pass over Dr. Rees’s opinion of the agency of 
the bile in digestion; which it is the more necessary to notice, 
because he fairly and candidly tells his readers, in order to put 
them on their guard, that he shall prove his ideas to be true 
to the satisfaction of all, ‘ whose understandings are not block- 
aded by prejudice.’ He thinks that, in health, bile is always 
present in the stomach ; that it is the stimulus to hunger, and 
1s the principal cause of digestion; that what are called dilious 
diseases arise from the defect, not the excess, of bile ; that 
whiteness of the tongue depends on bile not being in sufficient 
quantity in the stomach ; and that the act of vomiting, which, 
in bilious cases, has been supposed to clear the stomach of bile, 
operates by bringing into it the proper portion of bile which was 
previously deficient. ‘The proofs of this doctrine are chiefly 
rested on an observation of Boerhaave, who asserts that, in 
gluttons and in ravenous animals, the biliary ducts have been 
found to open immediately into the stomach ; on a case men- 
tioned by Vesalius, who discovered a similar formation in “a 
most voracious robber,” (who no doubt devoured his victims, 
after he had robbed them ;) and on a remark of Galen, that 
people who are subject to have the bile ascend into the sto- 
mach are always extremely voracious. Such facts must no 
doubt throw down all the blockades of prejudice; and every one 
will be ready to exclaim with the author, ¢ can any argument 
be more apposite, can any experiment be more satisfactory than 
this? With such facts in our possession, am I not warranted 
in asserting, that bile in the stomach is a very powerful stimu- 
lus to hunger ?? | 
Flatulence is supposed not to proceed ‘ from the extrication of 
air from any substance taken into the stomach, but to be secreted 
from the stomach itself ;? and Dr. Rees afterward hints at some 
connection ‘at present very unintelligble’ between respiration 
and digestion. Flatulence 1s also either the cause or the effect 
ef.amenorrhoea, a complaint which the author zealously = 
tends 
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tends is not injurious to the constitution by producing plethora, 
but in which the mischief is occasioned by something noxious 
being retained in the system, which the discharge ought to 
have carried off. ‘This something noxious’ appears to produce 
flatulence, and therefore, in order to cure amenorrhcea, we must 
endeavour to remove the flatulence ; viz. to remove the symp- 
tom, in order to destroy the primary disease. 

Dr. R. is naturally led to treat of the effects produced on 
Re stomach by alcohol, in its different modifications ; and we 
‘ate informed that this substance, ¢ chemically examined, is 
principally hydrogen,’ and that, as hydrogen possesses a power- 
ful aflinity for oxyen, ¢ whether in the human body or not,’ it 
follows that spirituous liquors create their mischievous ef- 
fects by robbing the blood of its oxygen. Before we can admit 
this explanation, we should be glad to know on what authority 
its fundamental position rests; because, according to the most 
approved experiments with which we are acquainted, hydro- 
gen composes no more that about 15 per cent. of alcohol, in- 
stead of forming its principal constituent. Alcohol, however, 
is not the substance which proves so injurious to the drinkers 
of malt liquor; which contains ‘a mucilaginous substance, a 
narcotic principle, very different in its operation from wine or 
spirits :’ so that, in this case, we suppose, the oxygen is not 
taken out of the system: but perhaps an aflinity may subsist 
between this narcotic principle and the vitality of the stomach, 
since narcotics are considered as nearly allied to poisons. 

We afterward meet with a number of remarks, strictl 
practical in their nature, on pains of the stomach, and on the 
different causes from which they proceed. Some of the ob- 
servations are not without a certain degree of value : but they 
are delivered in so desultory a manner, and are so mixed with 
baser matter, that few persons will take the trouble of separ- 
ating the metal from the rubbish in which it is embedded. 
We shall, however, make one quotation from this part of the 
work, containing the characteristics by which we may recog- 
nize rheumatism of the stomach : 


‘ When the rheumatism happens to be seated in the region of the 
stomach, it may be distinguished by the following symptoms : 

‘1st. The pain is not so violent and spasmodic, but more per- 
manent than pain in the stomach itself generally is. 

‘2d. It is not so circumscribed, but extends to the side, sometimes 
to the back, and is affected by changes of temperature. 

‘ 3d. The pain is increased by the action of particular muscles, by 
raising the arm or inclining to one side, which has not in general an 
influence on pains in the stomach. 

‘4th. The appetite is not impaired; neither is there much flat 
lence, which more or less will be found to attend complaints of the 
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‘ sth. The countenance retains its ordinary appearance of health: 


and, Lastly, on attending to the cause and manner of its approach.’ 


Our remarks on this work will (we hope) enable our readers 
to form acorrect judgment of its merits, and to determine as 
to the justness of the prognostics which we unwillingly drew 
from a perusal of the preface. It gives us no pleasure to pass 
an unfavourable opinion on the literary labours of any respect- 
able professional writer, but our critical duty is imperious, and 
paramount to all othcr considerations. 
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Ant. X. Sermons, by the Rev. Thomas Jervis. 8vo. pp. 451. 
tos. 6d. boards. JohnsonandCo. 1811. 


I’ spite of the authorities adduced by Mr. Jervis in his preface, 
we very much doubt the fact that a taste for sermon-read- 
ing is a leading feature of the present age: but we have no hesita- 
tion in admitting that, if the generality of sermons were success- 
fully written on the model of those which de has presented to 
the public, it would be a proof of bad taste, as well as of de- 
clining virtue, not to be attracted by them. The sensibie and 
reflecting part of mankind, and all persons who are sollicitous 
of improving their minds by moral culture, or of regulating 
their hearts and guiding their lives by the purest and most 
amiable principles, will follow this preacher with much plea- 
sure through his several disquisitions; the aim of which is to 
call-into action all that is beautiful in virtue and ennobling in 
religion. Mr. Jervis’s object is practical; and therefore he 


does not endeavour to form the man of creeds, but the man of 


conduct. ‘To combine benevolence with piety, and urbanity 
with purity, is the lesson which he inculcates; and hence all 
those who copied his delineation of Christian virtue would be 
truly great and estimable characters; while such as followed the 
preacher in his estimate of life, and adapted his maxims under 
its several vicissitudes, would be more happy than most of those 
who seek pleasure on the vulgar system. No idle declamations 
against the vanity of the world degrade Mr. Jervis’s oratory. 
His pictures of sublunary pageantry are adduced to prove that 
all our best happiness is seated in the mind; and hence, like 
Juvenal, after his lecture on the vanity of human wishes, he 
inculcates the importance and the soul-exhilarating properties 
of virtue, which, being in our own power, raises us superior to 
external accidents : 


© Monstro quod ipse tibi possis dare. Semita certe 
Lranquille per virtutem patet unica vita.” 
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It will be evident to the reader of these sermons, that Mr. J. 
has an elegant and poetical mind. His quotations are happily 
introduced ; his style is rather chaste than elevated; and if he 
has a good delivery, we should imagine that a genteel audience 
would be highly gratified by his public services. ‘The attention 
which he has paid to the improvement and right direction of 
young persons is highly commendable. ‘To them he exhibits 
religion and virtue in their best attractions; and all ingenuous 
youth must feel the force of the truth, as he has placed it be- 
fore, them. 

After such an encomium, it may be supposed that we ought 
to enter into a full examination of the volume before us: but 
we cannot spare room for an article of such length, as the exe- 
cution of such a task would require. We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with mentioning some of the subjects of these 
discourses, and with subjoining a specimen or two of Mr. Jer- 
vis’s manner of preaching. His topics are principally — The 
truth and excellence of the Christian religion— The light of 
the Gospel — Religious Knowlege the foundation of religious 
principle — Education —'The value of an unblemished re- 
putation— The house of mourning — The glory of God in 
the works of creation — Genuine religion not speculative but 
practical— The danger of prevailing custom and .example 
—Moral beauty — Benevolence — Courtesy the law of social 
life —'The consolations of friendship— ‘The prayer of Agar. 
—Consolatory views of Providence amid the vicissitudes of 
life —The vanity of the world, — Reflections on the great 
journey of human life, &c. 

Having illustrated the beauty of virtue by examples taken 
from heathen antiquity, and from the O. and N. Testaments, 
the Preacher concludes by presenting the great example of the 
author and finisher of our faith : 


‘ To those instances of the beauty of virtue which have been ad- 
duced, we might add one example, which surpasses all the rest. How 
lovely was the life of Jesus! How amiable and kind his conde- 
scension to our frail condition! His benevolence was without a pa- 
rallel. His love was stronger than death. In his transcendent ex- 
ample we see virtue, as it were, embodied in the human shape. Here 
indeed we see, in that well-known and highly figurative phraseology, 
“‘ God manifest in the flesh,’’ those rodlife virtues which are essential 
to the nature of the Deity, exemplified in the life of his holy and be- 
loved servant. 

‘ From the characters here pointed out, as patterns of the moral 
beauty and loveliness of virtue, we may form an idea of the meaning 
of the expression in the text, ‘¢ whatsoever things are lovely.”’ 

‘ It is lovely—not to be impatient, restless and disconcerted by 
every untoward accident, or depressed by disappointment and misfor- 
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tune —but to be patient, resigned, and contented in every condition 
in which Providence may place us. It is lovely—not to be rapa- 
cious, covetous, and devoted to our own selfish interests in all things— 
but to consult the welfare of others, and to do all we can to promote 
it. Itis lovely—not to avail ourselves of the power we may pos- 
sibly possess, of acting according to our own arbitrary pleasure or 
capricious will, without regard to the inclinations or the feelings of 
those with whom we are connected-—but, by all the means in our 
ower, to render their lives easy, comfortable, and happy. It is 
fovely—0t to indulge moroseness of temper, to give a loose to tur- 
bulent and irascible passions, or to harbour sentiments of malice, 
envy, and revenge—but to exercise the virtues of gentleness and 
hunility ; to be Kindly affectioned one towards another, each esteem- 
ing other better than himself. Lovely is the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of great price.’ 


In the discourse on the consolations of Friendship, Mr. Jervis 
js as animated asCicero, on this engaging subject; and the nature 
and properties of friendship are well delineated: but, as this de- 
scription is rather too long for our purpose, we shall in its stead 
copy a passage from the sermon on Courtesy. | 


¢ The religion of Jesus is the most liberal institution in the world. 
In this school we are taught the most refined lessons of courtesy and 
humanity ; lessons which are conducive to the welfare of the com- 
munity at large, as well as to the individual comfort and happiness of 
rivate persons. We are here taught, that no man should live to 
bienatlf or confine his views within the narrow sphere of his own par- 
ticular concerns; but that every man should study to enlarge the 
bounds of his usefulness and benevolence ; that he should not merely 
consult his own ease, but should interest himself in the happiness of 
others; that he should delight in the offices of beneficence, and me- 
ditate designs of courtesy to all ; that, by his kind wishes, assiduities, 
and exertions, he should aim to exhilarate the hearts, and brighten up 
the countenances of all around him, encircling the whele creation of 
God in one general embrace of love, esteem, and affection. 

¢ Amidst a variety of precepts dispersed throughout the gospel, 
which discover the amiable spirit of its author, and diffuse a wonderful 
beauty and lustre over the whole, ¢/at is not the least remarkable 
which we have selected from the interesting epistles of Peter: It does 
honour to his feelings as aman, and his attainments as a Christian: 
It comes directly from the heart, and eloquently speaks to the heart, 
in the simple but affecting language of philanthropy and truth. 
«Finally (says the Apostle )—be all of the same mind, be compas- 
sionate, be full of brotherly kindness, be tenderly affectioned, be hum- 

ble minded,” or, as it is in the common version, BE COURTEOUS. 
¢ Who is not charmed with the benign spirit of this admirable 
precept ? Who does not feel the irresistible bree of it? I am per- 
suaded its energy will be more sensibly felt by you, than I can pos- 
sibly express it. It would require the skill and pencil of a master, 
to delineate in its true colours the character it imports; I can only 
sketeh out the general outline ; and must afterwards leaye it to yours 
selves 
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selves to finish the picture, to add to it the fine touches, the inex. 
pressible graces of perfection. 

‘ That christian courtesy, which is to be the subject of our pre. 
sent meditations, is a duty of the second class; but not, on that ac- 
count, the less important ; for, if we neglect those relative duties 
which we owe to our fellow-creatures, our virtue must be incom- 
plete ; our conduct can never be consistent, never conformable to the 
precepts and the example of that consummate teacher of benevolence 
and social virtue, who has taught us not only to “ love God with 
all our hearts,’? but also, * to love our neighbour as ourselves.” 
And this is a principle upon the cultivation of which the regulation, 
good order, and happiness of all society does very much depend.’ 


The discourse on the Vanity of the World thus concludes : 


.|4*© From the attacks of this inexorable foe [Death], where shall we 
find a refuge amidst the vanities of the world? Where shall we seek 
a remedy against the evils he inflicts? The world itself is but a vast 
cemetery, or receptacle for the multitude of his victims. Riches can- 
not ransom, nor valour rescue out of his hand. No human power 
can check his career. No glittering display of wealth, no badge of 
worldly honour and distinction, no ensigns of titled grandeur and 
ambition, can overawe this all-subduing conqueror. ‘To every human 
being he says—Here, O man! is the end of thy earthly career. 
‘«‘ Hitherto shalt thou go, and no further.’”? Whatever are thy pas- 
sions, projects, or pursuits, thy merits or demerits, thy virtues or 
failings, thy joys or sorrows, thy pleasures or thy pains, this is the 
termination of thy toils, the utmost limit of thy labours. Here thy 
ardour will be extinguished; here thy ambition will cease; here thy 
glory will be buried in the dust. 

«© But who”’—says the enterprizing, the gallant and the brave, the 
accomplished, but unfortunate, Sir Walter Raleigh—* who believes 
this, till death tells it us? It is death alone that can suddenly make. 
man to know himself. O eloquent, just, and mighty death! Whom 
none could advise, thou hast persuaded : what none hath dared, thou 
hast done: and, whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast 
cast out of the world, and despised. ‘Thou hast drawn together all 
the far-fetched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, 
and hast covered it all with these two narrow words—Hic Jacet !”* 

‘ There is nothing which can disarm death of his terrors, and en- 
able us to triumph over this last enemy of our nature, but the firm 
belief and persuasion of the grand doctrine of christianity—a Resur- 
rection from the dead. ‘This doctrine opens to the christian the 
cheering’ hope of immortal life and blessedness. ‘This consolatory 
hope, this glorious light of the gospel, is vouchsafed to man in his 
passage through this land of darkness, this region of sorrow and of 
death. 

‘ And with this hope to cheer him, this light to guide him through 
the vale of life—say, what has man to fear? His virtuous hope, 
sanctioned and elevated by the discoveries of Christianity, has set him 
far above all the vanities of this world? which he is taught to con- 
sider only as the passage to another. Whenever, therefore, he is | 
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summoned to leave it, and about to be discharged from the post of 
duty here, he betrays no unmanly despondency, no vain terrérs, no 
sitperstitious fears, no distrust of the wisdom and benignity of Provi- 
dence. Prepared to obey the call of his maker, he awaits the hour of 
his dismission with solemnity and composure of spirit ; and at length, 
with holy fortitude, humble resignation, and triumphant hope, re- 
Ceives the high and heavenly hae, ow to depart.’ 


When Mr. Jervis observes, that ‘ the points essential to salva. 
tion are but few, and that the main and fundamental parts of faith 
and practice may be easily comprehended,’ his orthodoxy may 
be called in question: but all persons must allow that profi- 
cients in his school would be practical christians of the very 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 11. The Christian Code; or a regular Digest of Christ’s 
Dispensation. By an old Graduate of Cambridge. 4to. pp. 352. 
11. 1s. Boards. Lackington and Co. 

We are told in the preface that ‘the person who has arranged this 
Digest from the words of the N.T., was a scholar of St. John’s 
College in Cambridge, and commenced Batchelor of Arts there, in 
the year 1758, with a design in due time to enter into Holy Orders ; 
but that afterwards, on a deliberate examination of the Articles of 
the English Church, finding some parts of them, in his judgment, 
somewhat exceptionable, he declined the sacred function, and sat 
down in Pembrokeshire, contented with a small patrimony, till Pro- 
vidence condescended to augment it.” 

From this peroration, we are forced to regard the author asa con- 
acientious man, and the view of the Christian dispensation which 
he has here elaborately displayed is no doubt conformable to his own 
sentiments ; but many who look at it will think that his digest has 
not been well digested; and if he be not orthodox enough for some, he 
will be abundantly too orthodox for others. Words not in the ori- 
ginal Christian code are to be found in this professed transcript of it ; 
thus in the preface, p. 3. the author tells us that ‘in the beginning 
of God’s ways, before all other creatures, he generated Christ’s 
Human Spirit to be united with his Eternal Divine Logos, and form 
a Society within himself” A writer who so manifestly departs from 
the language of Scripture, at the very commencement of his under- 
taking, is by no means qualified for thé task of accurately exhibiting 
*the Christian Code.? Where, from Genesis to Revelation, does he 
read of the Divine Being forming a society within himself? Alas! 
under the pretext of publishing divine truth, men protrude their 
own crude notions of the incomprehensible Gedhead ! 
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Art.12. Select Homilies of the Church of England, appointed to be 
read in Churches in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, and no less 
suitable for Villages and Families. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Boards. 
Williams. 1811. 

Though we entirely agree with the present Bishop of Lincoln, that 
the Homilies, (a word derived from the Greek oys)in, catus, a multitude, 


Ys signifying discourses caclulated for the common people,) ** when 
Me 


ompared with the age in which they were written, may be considered 
as very extraordinary compositions ;’? and though we may add that the 
were admirably calculated to meet the exigencies of the Church at that 

eriod: yet so many preferable discourses on the doctrines and duties 
of the Christian religion have been produced since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, that it is not necessary to put those homilies iato the hands 
of private Christians of the present day. As evidence of the doc- 
trines held by the authors, they may properly be matters of refe- 
rence: but it must not be contended that the sentiments of Cranmer, 
Latimer, Parker, and Juel, are now of any authority in determining 
matters of faith. 

The history of these homily-sermons is curious; and, as exhibit- 
ing the then state of the Church with respect to preachers, it merits 
Notice : 

‘ The Homilies consisted originally of two parts; the one set forth 


qin the reign of King Edward VI.; the other in that of Queen Eli- 


zabeth. The design of them was, that they might be read ia the 
Churches which were not supplied with sound Protestant preachers, 
and they are described, in Article 35 of the Church of England as 
containing ‘* godly and wholesome doctrine, necessary for these 
times,”? to which many of them have particular allusion, as those on 
the peril of idolatry—repairing churches—prayer in a known tongue, 
&c.— 

‘ With respect to their authors, the First Book is said to have 
been drawn up by Archbishop Cranmer, assisted by Latimer, who, 
on being liberated from the Tower, on the accession of King Ed- 
ward, accepted an invitation from the former to assist him in coms 
posing these Homilies. The Second Book, published early in the 
reign of Elizabeth, by Archbishop Parker, and the Bishops his 
colleagues, was principally drawn up, as is supposed, by the excellent 
Bishop Juel. So soon as they were ready, a royal visitation was un- 
dertaken by a committee of laymen and divines, divided into circuits, 
five in each, and one copy given to every parish priest throughout 
the kingdom.’ 

It is the opinion of the editor, that these antiquated discourses ¢ are 
not at all unsuitable to these times, when the doctrines which they in- 
culeate are branded with novelty and fanaticism.” We have already 
expressed a different sentiment, not on the score of doctrine, but on the 
groundof our possessing many superior compositions of the same class. 
The editor, indeed, in order to give them the appearance of mo- 
dern sermons, has affixed a text to each of them, and has changed 


$ome obsolete words and phrases. Now if it be obvious that still 


arther liberties eught to have been taken, (of which the editor is 
aware, ) in order to accommodate them to modern taste ; and 4f it be 


more 
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more easy to write two entire new sermons than completely to modernize 
one of these old homilies ; we must regard the labour of the editor 
in thus. providing for churches, villages, and families in the year 1812, 
as very much thrown away. Even villagers would now smile at being 
exhorted ‘to chew the cud’ of God’s word, (p. 21.) at being represented 
as ‘ crab-trees that can bring forth no apples,’ (p.27.) and at being 
told (p. 22 5.) that, ‘the Holy Ghost labours to deat repentance 


7 7 > J 
men’s heads, &c. 
anio mens ; Mo 


Art.13. Twenty-four Select Discourses, from the Works of eminent 
Divines of the Church of England, and of others never before 
published. By a Curate in the Archdeaconry of Coventry, Master 
of Arts of the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 

It is not very common to see a volume published by subscription, 
when the name of the author or editor is suppressed ; and the reason 
of this singularity, in the present instance, we cannot conjecture. 
The practical discourses here selected are taken from the works of 
Bishops Bull, Porteus, and Horne, and from those of Hubbard, 
Weston, Farquhar, Hervey, James, Jortin, &c.; and the editor 
claims no other merit in thus re-offering them to the public, than 
that which appertains to their selection, and to the earnest wish of 
promoting the cause of piety and virtue by their extended circula- 


tion. po 
é 


Art.14. Sketches of Sentiment on several important Theological Sub- 
jects ; to which is added, an Address to Christians of various De- 
nominations. By James Clarke. 12mo. pp.104. Williams. 
1811. 

In a strain of very superfluous humility, the author has taken the 
trouble of assuring his readers that ‘ he does not arrogate to himself 
infallibility ;? yet, without this very necessary qualification, he boldly 
undertakes to reconcile Trinitarians and Unitarians! His labour, 
we suspect, will prove to be quite abortive, if he can hit on no other 
method than that of vamping up the old scheme of Sabellius. Who 
will take Mr. Clarke’s ipse dixit, when he lays it down, with all the 
dogmatism of His Holiness, that ‘ we are to believe in, and pray to 
God, as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, separate descriptions and ma* 
nifestations of the one only living and true God ?’ 

Mr. C.’s ¢ Address to Christians’? was no doubt very well meant : 
but, when he observes that ‘he can never suffer another to think for 
him,’ can he suppose that others will suffer him to think for them ? 
He may represent Election and Baptism as ‘ non essentials of belief :’ 
but he must be the vainest of men to imagine, for a moment, that his 
representation will silence controversy. We must do him the justice 
to suppose that he wishes the peace of the Church ; though he must 
be very ignorant of the nature of man and of the state of the world 
if he dreams of reconciling Churchmen and Dissenters, Quakers and 
Methodists, by the means of a few desultory pages on Ecclesiastical 
Establishments and Church-Government. p 
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Art. 15. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans paraphrased; with In- 
troductory Remarks. 12mo. 2s. Richardson. 1811. 

The general drift of the Apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, is neatly and satisfactorily explained in this paraphrase: but all 
the difficulties which that Epistle presents are not obviated: with these, 
however, we shall not now meddle. Ii is very evident, as this writer 
observes, ‘that the great cause of schism, in the apostolic times, was 
an unreasonable veneration for the law of Moses ;—that the Jews were 
particularly inveterate against.those converts from Heathenism who 
refused submission to the Mosaic rites; and that against those who 
had deserted them their rage was phrensy itself.’ The author farther 
intimates that it was the belief of the Roman Christians, who were 
of Jewish origin, that the truths of Christianity were to be superin- 
duced on Judaism ; and that, as it required some address to attack 
this rooted conviction, the Apostle was obliged to conceal his design : 
whence arise the obscurities of this epistle. Thouch St. Paul 
does not expressly say that Judaism is abrogated by Christianity, his 
argument throughout tends to this point ; for if * admission into the 
kingdom of heaven is not to be obtained by meat and drink, by at- 
tention to clean and unclean animals, but by a good life,”’ it clearly 
follows that an attention to the Mosaic ritual was of no moment. 

Every gloss in this paraphrase will not be universally admitted, as 
that for instance in chap. x. 14.: but on the whole the leading object 
of the Apostle is clearly displayed, and the reasoning is less embar- 
rassed by the parenthetic digressions being thrown into notes at the 


end. The Paraphirase is much more concise than that of Dr. Taylor, 
aud in this view preferable. 


Moy. 


POLITICS. 
Art.16. A Letter addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, His Majesty’s 


' Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. To which are 
added, as an Appendix, several interesting public Documents re- 
specting the Island of Trinidad. By J. Whitehall, Esq., Advo- 
cate. 8vo. pp. 26. ‘Trinidad. 

Though Trimdad has been a British colony for more than ten 
years, Our government has not yet succeeded in adjusting either its 
beoal or its political constitution ; and the mixed character of the 
population, of whom a majority are Spanish and French, has pre- 
vented ministers from permitting them to manage their concerns, as in 
our own islands, by a representative assembly. Notice to this effect 
was given, in very explicit terms, above a year ago, in a letter 
from Lord Liverpool to the Governor, General Hislop, expressing 
that “ it was a point determined that no independent internal legislature 
should be established in Trinidad; that His Majesty reserved to 
himself the power of legislation, but would delegate it, in some de- 
gree, to the Governor, as his representative ; that an Island-Council 
might be formed, but that the members must be named by the Gos 
vernor, and consider themselves as constituting a Council of advice, 
not of controul.””? In regard to the other great point of discussion, 
the expediency of introducing British law into the Colony, his Lord- 
ship declares himself as yet unable to give a decided opinion, “ It 
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is,”” he adds, * under the serious consideration of government, but 
the subject is necessarily extensive and complicated.” 

Mr. Whitehall’s Letter is an appeal to the Noble Secretary against 
the conduct of government in both respects ;— in delaying the intro. 
duction of British laws, and in refusing the appointment of a repre. 
sentative assembly. ‘ Why,’ he asks, ‘ should T'rinidad be less fa- 
voured in her legislation than the small island of Tortola ? A country 
conquered by British arms becomes a dominion of the King in right 
of his crown, and is therefore, says Lord Mansfield, necessarily sub. 
ject to the Legislature, the Sea of Great Britain.’ ‘“ The 
King of Great Britain,” says Mr. Eswick, ** may hold a conquered 
state for the time being, under military law, but in the instant that 
such conquered state is, by treaty of peace, or otherwise, ceded to 
the crown of Gréat Britain, in that instant it imbibes the spirit ef the 
Constitution ; it it naturalized ; it is assimilated to the Government, 
"and is subject to all those powers with which the governing power of 
King, Lords, and Commons is invested by the Constitution.” «If 
the King,”’ adds a third Inminary of the law, ‘receives the inhabitants 
under his protection, he cannot reserve to himself legislative power. 
over them.”? By quoting this ——- of legal authorities, Mr. 
Whitehall endeavours to impeach the validity of the negative deter. 
mination taken by our Cabinet, and to demand, on the part of the 
Colony, a right to be heard in Parliament. He ascribes the conduct 


of ministers to the influence of secret reporters, and says that ¢ much 


mischief may be done by those who sally forth in cloaks of darkness.’ 
The inhabitants of the island also, at least that part of them who de- 


sire the introduction of the British Constitution, are disposed to com<: 


plain ¢ of the very unfavourable impression made on the minds of mi- 
nisters as to the character of the mhabitants in general, through re« 
presentations proceedmg from the Colony ; impressions which seem to 
have led to an opinion that nothing but adespotic government would 
be suitable for them.’ 

Amid ali these complaints, no mention is made of Judge Smith, 
whose case engaged the attention of the House of Commons in.a de- 
bate of considerable interest during the last session. It is very clear, 
however, from the tone of this letter and its encomiums on = Go- 


vernor, with whom the Judge has quarrelled, that the party demand- 


ing British laws are adverse to Mr. Smith. We cannot congratulate. 
them on the talents of Mr. Whitehall as their advocate, since we have, 
rarely seen a production of the kind more abundant in common-place, 


and more deficient in sound argument. In calling so loudly for Bri- 


tish laws, we should have expected him to prove the inefficiency of the. 


Spanish and the superiority of our own. Now, we have heard it whis- 
pered that Spanish law became, in Mr. Smith’s hand, an engine of 


no slight efficacy for enforcing the payment of debts; rather too. 
strong, we have been told, for the procrastinating disposition of, 
gentlemen in that quarter. Be this as it, may, it will be.advisable for. 


overnment, whenever it may introduce British colonial law, iato Tri- 
nidad, to abridge its immeasurable tediousness, and to augment the 
power of the creditor over the debtor in accelerating the  process“ef 


— é 


repayment. Such an alteration would be for the benefit even_of the. 


debtors: 
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debtors, throughout the whole of the colonies. By bringing their 
affairs, when in a hopeless state, to a crisis, it would save them many 
years of anxious and unprofitable labour ; while, under better circum- 
stances and prospects, nothing would more powerfully tend to induce 
the creditor at home to make liberal adyances, than the command 
which he would continue to possess over his funds. | 
Without meaning to express any opinion on the propriety of re- 
fusiug a representative body to Trinidad, we cannot avoid noticinga 
passage in an official paper of General Hislop, whieh seems to justify 
the doubts entertained of the fitness of the inhabitants to govern them- 
selves. It is this; ‘I have resided in Trinidad as governor almost 
eight years, a period which from its commencement to the present day. 
has been subjected to the most untoward scenes of difficulty and per- 
plexity.” 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art.17. a Account of the Introduction of Merino Sheep into the 
different States of Europes and at the Cape qf Good Hope 3 describe 
ing the actual State of these Animals, the number of them, the 
y yi Modes of Treatment which they experience, and the 

dvantages which they render to Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. From the French of C, P. Lasteyrie. By Benjamin 
Thompson, with Notes by the Translator. 8vo. pp. 245. 78. 6d. 
Boards.. Harding. 1810. 

_ Those English sheep-farmers, who are in the habit of looking into 

books on the subject of rural affairs, will feel themselves obliged to- 

Mr. Thompson for this version of M. Lasteyrie’s treatise on. the 

Merino race of sheep, which we noticed in the xlth Volume of our 

New Series, p. 513. ‘The notes by the Translator are few, but mani- 


fest good sense : we much question, however, whether. Mr. T.’s, re-- 


mark, in the dedication, on the quality of the mutton of the Merino 
breed, be not too strongly expressed. The carcase of the Merino 
will not bear a comparison with the generality of good English mut- 
ton; and Dr. Parry’s endeavour to improve it by crosses is truly 


judicious. By crossing with the Arabian race of horses, we obtain a 


breed of these animals superior to that of the pure Arabian ; and by 
pursing the same system with the Merino sheep, whose carcases are 
of no estimation in Spain, we may improve the mutton without any 
deterioration of the wool ; thus attaining the double object of a good 
fleece on a good carcase: but Englishmen are too well fed, to, be 
brought to subscribe to the doctrine that true Merino sheep yield 
good mutton.—This translation appears to be well executed. 


Art. 18. Cheap and profitable Manure, &c,.Plain and Easy direcs: 


tions for preparing, and Method of using an excellent Compost. 
for manuring Arable, Meadow,.and Pasture Lands, in general, in | 
the cheapest manner, from which greater productions of Gram, . 


&c. will be obtained than from any other. Manure, at equal Ex- 


pence. Discovered solely, by John Morley, of Blickling, in. thes 
County of Norfolk, &c, To which is added, his much approved ' 


Plan of clamping Muck, whereby a considerable Expence is saved, 
to the Farmer ; and also the iter of improving the Growth of 


P 2 Underwoods 
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Underwoods in the most luxuriant way. The second edition, re- 

vised and corrected by the Author, with additional Observations 

on various kinds of Manure not in general Use in this and the 
- adjoining Counties ; and Remazks on Cultivation of Turnips, im- 

proving Grazing Lands, &c. &c. 8vo. _ 7s. Boards. Scatcherd 
~and Co. &c. 

Puffing is now become as common in the farming as in the auc- 
tioneering line, though in the former it is less excusable than in the 
latter. Mr. Morley makes a wonderful parade with his cheap and 
profitable Manure, which is obtained by ploughing up the headlands, 
carting muck on them, adding to this a quantity of lime, and then 
turning over and mixing the whole together. This manure is extol- 
led as ¢ preferable to all others ;’ by the help of it, he says, ‘ wheat 
will grow higher by four inches than wheat cultivated in the common 

ay ;’ and, marvellous to relate, while this compost nourishes all use- 

I plants, ¢ it destroys all pernicious vegetation.’—By clamping muck, 
the author means no more than making ridges or hills on the head- 
lands, five feet high and three vards wide, with layers of muck ; andthen 
covering the ick with mould, so that the hill or clamp shall resemble 
the roof of a house. When the muck is rotten, the whole is turned 
over like a common compost-hill, the dung and the mould bein 
mixed together. ‘This is Mr. Morley’s much approved plan of clamp- 
ing. — His observations on lime are perfectly ludicrous: —'The re- 
marks on various manures are good, but want novelty.—The plan of 
improving the growth of underwood occupies three pages, and 
consists merely in laying down young shoots from old stumps to fill 
up vacancies, in the manner practised by nursery-men in making 
stools of a plant which they want to multiply. — In the .concludin 
hints to graziers, Mr. M. recommends them so to rail out ponds of 
standing water, that cattle may drink it without making it muddy by 


trampling in it. 
ping : Mo-y: 
BULLION-QUESTION. 


Art. 19. Observations on Money as the Medium of Commerce, 
showing the pregent circulating Medium of this Country to be 
defective in those Requisites which a Medium of Commerce ought 
to possess, and pointing out in what Manner the Defect may be 
remedied ; and also the real Effect that a greater or less quantity 

-of circulating Medium has on the Country; together with Re- 
marks on the present State of the Nation ; to which are subjoined 

a few practical Inferences. By James Cruickshank, A.M. of 
_. Marischal College, Aberdeen. 8vo. pp. 137. 33. 6d. Rich- 

~ardson. 

Of all the singular performances ushered into the world since the 
Bullion-controversy began, this of Mr.Cruickshank appears to us the 
‘most remarkable. Our readers will recollect that we have already 
characterized him (Vol. lxiv. p.443.) as one of the hottest disput- 
ants on the Distillery-question : but his excentricities on that occa- 
sion were insignificant compared to those of the present more deli- 
berate and comprehensive production. ‘ He will prove,’ he says, 
‘that there can be no such thing as an increase of taxes, and that 

ane ; taxes, 
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taxes, instead of being a burden, or in any degree hurtful to a country, 
are a great cause of increasing its wealth and prosperity.’ We, for our 
part, had hitherto been apprehensive that a rise in the price of com- 
modities was a great public misfortune: but this Aberdonian A. M, 
stoutly maintains that ‘it is productive of most beneficial effects to 
the country ; it betters the condition of the poor, increases the con- 
veniences of the people, of course also the wealth of the country, and 
as all this is consequent on an augmentation of taxes, the latter must 
of course be a public benefit.” In regard to the national debt, which, 
to our plain understandings, has always appeared a serious concern, 
Mr. Cruickshank is equally decided. ‘ It is most absmd in my 
opinion,’ he exclaims (p. 98.) ‘to say that the nation is in debt. 
Who would not laugh at the idea of a person saying he was in debt 
to himself? The national debt is no burden to the public, it only 
occasions an addition to be made to the nominal amount of taxes. 
It is beneficial, moreover, to the public in two points of view. It 
secures the attachment of those to whom it is due to the government 
of the country ; and as it is traded on as a mercantile commodity, 
we may consider it an addition to our trading capital.? Some cau- 
tious persons may reply, “ If the price of our commodities becomes 
higher and higher, other nations will step into the supply of our 
foreign markets, and our foreign merchants will be ruined.”” To all 
arguments in this style, Mr. Cruickshank gives a most pointed ne- 
gative. ‘ No part of our taxes,’ he says (page 1c2.) ‘is paid by 
our merchants ; no addition is made to the wealth of the country by 
foreign commerce ; and I deny that our foreign commerce can be 
hurt by the enhancement of our labour or commodities ; for how- 
ever much fhese may rise, other nations are not thereby in the least 
degree enabled to supply the foreign markets with articles at a 
cheaper rate than we can afford them.’ Mr. Spence had gone, in 
the opinion of most of us, quite far enough in denying that foreign 
commerce was productive of advantage : but Mr. Cruickshank leaves 
his brother pamplileteer altogether in the back-ground, and declares 
(p- 118.) that he can shew that ‘the wealth of the nation would. 
increase faster if our foreign commerce was put a stop to; and that 
the people are made less able to pay the taxes by reason of the en- 
couragement that is given to foreign commerce.’ . No wonder that 
the promulgator of such extraordinary doctrines should deem ‘the 
generality of the public wholly ignorant of the real nature of the 
case,’ and should pronounce that former writers ‘ had taken too 
limited a view of the subject. Certain it is (he adds) that this sub- 
ject has hitherto been improperly treated ; but I flatter myself with 
being able to explain it to them in the manner in which it ought to 
be explained ; and if I am successful in accomplishing this, f shall 
certainly thereby have performed a most important piece of service 
to the public. Jt is impossible that this subject can be properly ex- 
plained by any person, unless he takes the most comprehensive view 
of it that possibly can be taken.’ 

We are now to exhibit the plan which this hopeful writer conde- 
scends to propose, after having dealt around so abundant a share of 
P 3 censure 
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censure on the labour of others. Our metallic currency, being ob- 
tained in exchange for an equivalent stock of articles, or productions, 
is the representation of value in a foreign country: paper-money, on 
the other hand, costs us no such price. So far Mr. Cruickshank wilt 
obtain general assént, since nobody will deny that paper is a much 
cheaper currency than coin: but he will have fewer converts to his 
hext argument (p.23.) that * Bank of England-notes are the more 
eligible because government owes the bank eighteen millions, a debt 
which gives the public the greater security.” He makes no objection 
to the magnitude of the Bank of England-circulation, except in as 
far as it exceeds their advance to government; as if the quantum 
of currency were not a point altogether distinct from the amount of 
a4 loan. Like Mr. Law, Mr. Cruickshank would impose no limits 
ou the extent of our circulating medium ; all ‘that he wants 1g 
security ; and it is only from a sense of deficiency in that respect that 
he would call on our chartered banks (p. 32.) to deposit ‘stock in 
the hands of the attorney-general ; or that he would subject private 
bankers to that plan whieh it is the object of his publication’ to 
recommend, and to the developement of which he now proceeds. 
His proposition is that country-bankers should withdraw the whole 
of their notes from circulation ; that a quantity of new notes, at least 
equal, should be issued and made current by public authority ; and 
that government should ascertain the tolls and dues payable on roads, 
bridges, canals, harbours, and other public works throughout the 
kingdom, for the purpose of vesting authority in certain commissioners 
to purchase the right to as many of these as would amount to forty 
millions, the computed quantity of country bank-notes. The next step 
would be to empower these commissioners to stamp notes, certifying 
that the « bearer hereof has value to the amount of 11. 51. rol. or 2ol. 
S the case might be) on the turnpike roads, &c. of this kingdom.” 

With these notes, the commissioners would make payment of the 
agreed price of the turnpike roads ; a transaction which would send 
the notes into general circulation, ©The tolls, continuing to be'levied, 
would form a fund of about two millions annually accruing to the 
commissioners, and applicable by them to an accumulation ; which, 
in less than twenty years, would produce a sum ‘equal to the whole 
forty millions, and enable government to relieve the public altogether 
from the burden of these tolls and dues. The beauty ’of the project 
does not end here. : New notes might be issued, and’ expended in 
roe new roads, bridges, canals, &¢. ad infinitum, all on the desiré 
able plan of being free of toll in twenty years. , 

’ We need hardly detain our readers by a serious refutation of this 
visionary project ; yet Mr. Cruickshank is perfectly confident of its 
siiccess, and ‘treats all objections as insignificant. Land-banks, he 
admits, have hitherto failed, but how? By undertaking to pay 
specie which they did not possess. — Metallic currency, we may na- 
tirally conclude, appears quite vulgar and antiquated in the eyes of 
so-sanguine a calculator.» * What stupidity, what infatuation,” he 
exclaims, ‘in the public, to be so much bigotted in favour of an article 
which they daily lose'by using. How blind to their own interest. 
when they insist on using coin as a medium of commerce. How 
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such service would that man do to the public, who would bring about 
the enactment of a law obliging every guinea and shilling in the 
country to be immediately ‘sent out of it.” —The Bullion-Committee 
are of opinion that we should aim at raising the value of our currency 
by a partial decrease of its quantity: but this, says Mr. Cruickshank, 
‘would be the certain ruin of the country. It would ruin all the 
dgriculturists in the kingdom, and they are the prop, the support of 
the nation. It would be the means of making the people indolent 
and inactive. — The House of Commons will do well to take care 
what measures they adopt; let them be aware how they proceed. 
The man, I say, whoever he is, that endeavours to persuade that 
House, that an increase in the quantity of circulating medium is 
hurtful to the country, is either wholly ignorant of the matter, or he 
is an enemy to his country.’ After so positive a denunciation, we 
need not be surprized to find this vehement advocate declare in his 
summing up, ‘that there can be no real increase in the amount of 
taxes, and that a tax of one hundred millions a-year is as easily paid 
as a single million, provided there is a sufficiency of circulating me- 
dium to pay it m: that taxes, instead of being a burden, are highly 
for the good of thecountry, and ought to be increased : that govern- 
ment cannot be too profuse in its expenditure, provided all the taxes 
levied are expended on its own population.’ 

The finale of this extraordinary performance is worthy of the pre- 
ceding part, and consists of the repetition of a conditional eulogium 
by the author on himself. He observes with great self complacency : 
‘I flatter myself that this subject has now been explained in the manner 
in which it ought to be. If I have been successful in accomplishing 
this, I shall not consider my time or trouble lost, as I shall certainly 


thereby have performed a most important piece of service to the public.’ Lo. 


Art. 20. A Plain Enquiry into the Nature, Value, and Operation of 
Coin and Paper-Money; and the Methods whereby Nations acquire 
and lose the precious Metals; pointing out the Causes of the pre- 
sent Scarcity of legitimate Coin, and the only Method of restoring 
It to permanent Circulation. By Peter Pennyless, Gent. 8vo. 
pp. 62. 2s. 6d. Whitmore. 

Although a large portion of common-place is mixed up in_ this 
pamphlet, it will be found to contain, on the whole, much useful 
matter. ‘The author begins by explaining, that every commodity is 
to be valued in proportion to the labour bestowed on it 3 a proposi- 
tion which, however clear to. the political economist, is by no means 
familiar to the bulk. of mankind. The business of mining in Ames 
rica, like that of banking in this country, is supposed greatly to 
surpass other branches of trade in the ratio of its profit ; public 
not taking tune to compare all circumstances, and to consider that 
the application of equal capital and labour would, in all probability, 
be productive of an equal result in other occupations. As a farther 
example, we may mention that our merchants have had to learn, by 
experience dearly bought, that trade with the golden regions of Spa- 
nish America may be less profitable than with the rugged but better 
cultivated shores of New England. The precious metals, says the 
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author before us, have, no doubt, acquired their distinction from 
their peculiar aptitude to preserve in a small compass the value of a 
quantity of labour, as well as from their durability and facility of 
decomposition.— Proceeding to the history of coinage in England, 
he explains that silver was long our standard of value ; and that gold 
continued to be regarded, like other commodities, according to its 
relation in value to silver. Fora century past, gold has taken the 
place of silver as our standard; and since there cannot be two com- 
mon measures of invariable value, silver has been considered as a com- 
modity, and has been liable to certain, though till of late immaterial, 
fluctuations. From gold and silver the author directs his attention 
to bank-notes, and treats our paper-system, in its present state, with 
great severity. In animadverting on the plausible words by which, 
offensive measures are smoothed for the public ear, he ridicules the 
term “ restriction’? as applied to the bank-stoppage. ‘ Restric- 
tions from payment,’ he adds, * are hardly usual or necessary 
where there is any thing to pay with. A spur might not, indeed, 
answer the purpose ; but it would, at least, be as good as a bridle.’ 
In comparing the different result of an investment of money made 
twenty years ago in land, or in the stocks, he computes that, with- 
out taking into account the fall of stocks by war, the advantage of 
an investment in land would have been at least double. He does 
not, however, like other oppositionists to the Bank, go so far as to 
doubt the existence of a balance of payments from one nation to 
another: but we cannot compliment him on a knowlege of the 
principles of trade, and still less on his manner of communicating 
the share of information which he does possess. His style is often 
diffuse, and sometimes obscure; an obscurity which is increased, or 
perhaps created, by the careless manner in which the pamphlet is 
a The point on which he is most successful, that on which 

e drops his monotony and assumes a tone of animation, is in ex- 
hibiting the evils of war. ‘ War (he says, p. 55.) is the most 
active and dreadful bane of commercial nations. The first steps 
towards it plant in them the seeds of decay ; and if ever they become 
fond of war, or that war is become a necessary form of their exist- 
ence, they are making rapid strides towards dissolution. ‘The wars 
of this reign have been unnatural, impolitic, and ruinous in the ex- 
treme. They have originated in a spirit hostile to the genius and 
character of the British nation; having for their constant object the 
depression of liberty and the elevation of despotism. The efficient 
cause of the present scarcity of bullion, as well as of the vast shoals 
of paper-money which devastate the country, is war.’ 

The enactment of a resumption of cash-payments at the end of 
two years, as recommended by the Bullion-Committee, 1s not, in 
this author’s opinion, the fit measure to be adopted. ‘¢ The public,’ 
he says, ‘ stand in need of no more promises, and this, like all half- 
measures, would be ineffectual. The Bank has acted like an im- 
prudent banker who has expended the money of his customers in 
merchandise for which there is no demand ; or has lent it to insolvent - 
people ; or, at least, to such people as stand in need of a long letter 
of licence. We must have recowrse to the plain, honest methods 


resorted to, or which ought to be resorted to, in the like case in 
private 
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private life. We must leave off gambling and fighting, and betake 
ourselves to work. Government must repay the Bank her advance, 
and the restriction may at last be removed; coin will then make its 
appearance, and paper will be fairly driven out of the field. But to 
effect all this, the obstacles which prevent the influx of bullion must 
be removed. These obstacles all tenaciously inhere in one great sub- 
stratum, and that is war. . We must look this formidable enemy fairly 
in the face. No fabrication of light silver crown pieces ; no divisions 
or subdivisions of the miserable pittatice of bullion we have still left ; 
no ringing changes on denominations, particularly on paper-denomi- 
nations ; no multiplication of them will answer the purpose. We must 
abandon war, and extinguish, or effectuatly curb the system and the 
causes which engender war. Industry will then seek its natural 
channels ; commerce may perhaps again flourish, and gold and silver 
once more revisit the land.’ Here Mr. Pennyless brings his miscella- 
neous production to a close; and those of his readers who, like us, 
have waded through the whole of it, will be tempted to exclaim that 


he would have saved them much tedium, “ si sic omnia dixisset.”? L ° 


POETRY. 
Art.21. The Fall of Cambria, in Twenty-four Books. By Joseph 

Cottle. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. Boards. Long- 

man and Co. I8II. 

In our Number for November 1808, we gave a sufficient account 
of the contents of this Blank Epic, and expressed our doubts of its 
popularity. In truth, although now much altered, and professedly 
amended, it still possesses no attraction for any readers but those 
whom duty compels to toil through all the worthless nonsense that 
is published. The ‘wenty ffi book, indeed, of the Fallof Cam- 
bria, is now omitted: we Ainted at its superfluity in the critique 
above cited; but, alas! twenty-four books still remain, and nme 
new lyrical pieces are added, by way of compensation for the curs 
tailment in question. We present our readers with a brief specimen 
of these additions ; and we have little farther to remark, except that 
Mr. Cottle’s Preface abounds in nice distinctions, which do not ap- 
pear to us to make any very decided difference between the real 
faults of his composition, and those which he thinks may erroneously 
be attributed to it. This Preface is also mew, and, together with 
the nine lyrical pieces, is published separately, gratis, for the benefit 
of the purchasers of the first edition of the Poem. This is a laud- 
able practice. 


‘ Caradoc’s Mad Song. 


* Before he leaped from a precipice into the ocean (introduced in 
the eighteenth book). 
‘ Like a watch-tower, I stand on the verge of the sea, 
Whilst the tempest arous’d in his vehemence raves. 
The deep tones of ocean, how fearful they be, 
When the storm wraps in darkness the mountainous waves ! 
¢ What transports are these! Like myself, in despair 
The white-headed billows dash madly the shore : 
I love the rude tumult, the rocking of air, 
And music to me is this perilous roar. 
| Behold ! 
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‘ Behold! The red thunderbolt ranges the sky, 
Beside, rides a Spirit! Ere beheld, he is past: 
Ah! seize m thine anger the bolts as they-fy, 
And crush me an atom upwhirl’d on the blast.’ ~ 

We are positively frightened from proceeding. ‘* It is too, toe 
much |”? 

The gross defects of Mr, Cottle’s style, which we censured four 
years ago, seem to have grown with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength.”? At all events, few indeed of the errors of the 
twenty-four books have disappeared. . 

‘ That arm of thine, oh Warwick, falls like fate —~ 
Ah, Talbot! thou art wounded! staggering back 
He falls !’—Book the 7th. 
Falls, indeed! there is nothing but falliag throughout the volume. 
It is the Fall of Cambria, and the fa// of its author. 

Hear Llewellyn’s Address to Snowdon : 

¢ Farewell, he cried, thou granite lord supreme !? —Book the 8th. 

¢ Destruction, with his besom, sweeps the plain !’—Ibid. 

* Through the whole host, joy, like a cordial, ran !’—Book 11th, 


The ¢ granite lord, ‘ the besom,’ and ‘ the cordial,’ are inimitable. 
A few more examples of this superior command of poctical expres- 
sion, and. we have done : 


a 


‘ The battle-axe 
Earl Mortimer’s stout helm—shivers, He falls— 
Vanquish’d before the Cambrian’s potency !’—Book 19. 

The rhythm also of this passage is unrivalled : 

‘ Posting, with rapid speed, a man draws near !’—Ibid. 

The * Song to the Winter Robin,’ page 180. vol. 2. is so yery 
pretty, and so very appropriate in an epic poem, that we long to in- 
sert it: — but it must not be! Our limits sternly forbid. As our 
Poet has it, 





‘ Leave me now alone 
To silence, and the wormeood of the heart !’—Book 20. 
For, as his own ‘ young shepherd’ simply and tenderly expresses 
himself, page 263. vol. 2. 
¢ Nothing here can ease my ai/ing, 
Forest simples will not heal— 
Know the cause of my complaining, 
*Tis home-sickness which I feel !’ - 
Another wild lay attracts our parting notice in the twenty-third 
Book: 





¢ For David is dead! 
Oh! his spirit is fled! ) 

And here, on the turf, rests his peaceable head !’ 

How can.we conclude this revival. of Mr. Joseph Cottle’s fame. 
better than by subjoining to it an “ Epitaph”? from the Frenchy which 
we lately read, and which strikes us as applicable, in a peculiar. 
manner, 
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manner, to the immortal * Fall of Cambria,’ and its perishable 
author ? 
“ Here lies an author—pray forgive 
- Fhe work that fed his pride— 
Long after death he hoped to live, 
And long before it, died.” Hod. 


Art. 22. Sguibs and Crackers, serious, comical, and tender. By 
Jasper Smallshot. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Harding. 1812. 
The title of this book is taking, but the execution of it will 
disappoint the most indulgent lover of laughter that ever resolved 
tobe pleased. ‘ Squibs and Crackers’ are both stupid and vulgar ; 
and as much disgrace ag can attach to an impotent trifle of this iad 
certainly belongs to the worthless volume before us. We take a 
specimen from the centre : 
‘ Omnibus lassis—A Tale of Learning.’ 
‘ Tom Tickler was a pedagogue, 
Of temper good, tho” he could flog 
Those under his tuition, 
Who knew not gui from gue or quod, 
Which to confound, indeed seems odd, 


Without much erudition.’ 


This is the first stanza ef the ‘ Tale of Learning.’ The last ig 


as follows ed 


¢ I know myself a little Latin, 
Tho’ not, like you, # am I pat in;— 
' But come, the bottle passes :-— 
So here [ drink with all my heart, 
The dark, the fair, the neat, the smart, 
In short—omnibus lasses ! 


Jasper Smallshot ! “ thou art a very silly fellow.”’ D° 


Art. 23. Translations from ancient Irish. MSS., and other Poems. 
by James Martin. Crown 8vo. 78. Boards, Sherwood and 
Oo 1811. 
. © If from the dark wilderness of by-gone. years, there can be 
rescued any of the humbler symphonies of Erin’s lovely, long-silent 
harp, let none expect they shall be arranged with what the. Sons of 
the Green Isle never studied, regularity, and attention to time. or 
place !’~—So much for the prose of this author. We-sincerely hope 
that neither the style of this prose, nor that of the following verse, 
is indeed a native of Ireland, because we have the highest. respect 
for that noble country. 
¢ How dull, how dark, my dours roll,’ &c. &c. 
¢ Rule Britannia,’ * Pope Joan,’ and ¢ fill t’other cup,’ &e. 
¢ You know how hard.’tis to get,money, 
And how it goes if one’s not conny,’ Sc. 
‘ Won't thouy Apollo, Pan, won’t thou, 
For. once place laurels on my brow?” . &c. 
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We close with a chef d’euvre. 
‘ To a malignant old Woman.’ 


* Contemptible dotard, how boisterously roll, 
On thy bile-colour’d phiz, the black waves of thy soul! 
ty Lapsus lingue—beg pardon—thy soul did I say— 
In thee dwells there a soul—thou poor poison-fraught clay,’ &c, 








To this terrific tirade, the poet subjoins a note, unrivalled in the 
annals of notification. - 

* Old ladies not being always book-larn’d, her excellent ladyship 
is here informed, that we schollards, by lapsus lingua, mean a slip 
of the tongue.’ 


~ , 
Xpn ohyxvy n KpLTTovA syns Arycsy Hod. 


Art. 24. The Capital! A Satirical and Sentimental Poem. Dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Stanhope. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Rickman. 
The Capital! is by no means a capital poem. Its object reminds us of 
Johnson’s London, and by the comparison into what a vapid nothing 
does it sink! Satire consists in boldness of conception and in vigorous 
execution ; in a striking and pointed delineation of men and manners ; 
but here none of these qualities appear. London is a fertile subject, 
at all times, for the satiric muse: but to sketch this metropolis of 
the British Empire as it ought to be sketched requires a masterly pen, 
far superior to that which is wielded on the present occasion. Leta 
couplet or two be adduced in justification of our censure : 
¢ Corrupted town! too deep involv’dto mend, 
,; ¢ Like Paris late, and likely such thy end.’ 
¢ Two ranks alone remain, the greedy great 
Have swallowed up the intermediate.’ 
¢ Woe marks the hour of guilt, if e’en with kings, 
The path of vice but leads to virtue’s leavings.’ 
© Scotsmen, e’en at Hell’s gate, persist in hope, 
While Erin’s sons desponding urge the rope.’ 





fy:9€; At the sons of Caledonia this writer points all the satire of which 
he is master: but he manages his thunder so aukwardly, that we pity 
rather the satirizer than the satirized. Mo. 


Art.25. Somerse?,;aPoem. ByF.Webb. 4to. pp.42. Bentley. 1811. 
Descriptive blank verse is an unpromising species of entertainment. 
to the reader, however amusing it may have been to the writer:—but, 
moreover, Mr. F. Webb seems to be of that class of outrageous pa- 
triots, who, in the estimate of beautiful scenery, prefer Somerset ta, 
Swisserland, and Norton Sub-Hamdon (the author’s residence) to’ 
St. Dizier sur Marne. With these two recommendations, poetry 
that palls, and patriotism that provokes, Mr. F. Webb advancesa 
very powerful claim to our attention: —but, alas! that attention is 
diverted by a third source of delight, even more engaging than the 
others :—we mean, a vapid versification of the stalest mythological 
details from the Classical Dictionary ; and a re-introduction.of the 
reader to the happily-forgotten friends of his boyhood, Jason, and 
Phryxus, and Helle. We selecta passage which will palpably —_ 
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the extraordinary powers of exciting somnolency, which such an union 
of descriptive blank verse with scraps of learning never fails to 
possess : , 


¢ From horn Ammonian Ceres pours her stores 
Of golden grain—Vertumnus clothes the hills 
With various pasture ; and the bleating tribe 
Stud them all over as with living gems, 
The lib’ral gift of Nature—ALBion’s pride. 
With pride she well may boast, for her’s the Fierce 
On fragrant thymy hills and flowery vales, 
By hundred-handed Labour, changeful Trade, 
Truly converted into Fierce of GoLp ; 
More precious, more substantial, than of old 
The far-fam’d one of Coxtcuts, first enrich’d 
With the Thessalian Ram, which, Antients say, 
The air-borne Puryxus from Baoria brought, 
And landed on the ever-blooming banks 
Water’d by rapid Puasis, crystal stream ! 
Which to reclaim the ardent JASON rose, 
And fir’d the Sons of Greece with th’ emprise.’ 


This, we conceive, will suffice for the poetry of the author. . For 
his patriotism we refer our readers to his judicious praise of Mr. Lewis 
Goldsmith’s «* Authentic History of the Cabinet of St. Cloud ;’ 
(pages 6 and 7.)—for his notion of music, to page 28, where he il- 
lustrates the power of music by the effect of a Parthian yell and an 
Indian war-whoop;—and for his theory of Latin quantity, to that 
hexameter line in his motto, which begins 


Hortigiée, Sylvaque— 

After all this, Mr. F. Webb seems to be a highly respectable de- 
nizen of Somerset ; and we are very sorry to be forced to pass such 
severe strictures on his Poem. His short preface is not only modest, 
but pious. Why are not modesty and piety content without the pub- 
lication of descriptive blank verse ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 26. Microcosmography ; or a Piece of the World discovered ; 
in Essays and Characters.. By John Earle, D.D. of Christ 
Church and Merton Colleges, Oxford, and. Bishop of Salisbury. 
A new Edition, to which are added, Notes, and an Appendix, by 
Philip Bliss, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. Harding. 1811. 

We have here the eleventh edition* of a work,which, ( paradoxicalasit 
may seem) even in this sera of republication, and of especial fondness 
for old English literature, is but partially known. We recommend, 
however, the perusaf of it to every class of readers; since it is in truth 
astorehouse of wit and wisdom. ‘The quaintness of the style, (it was 
originally printed in 1628,) although observable enough, yet is not 


Qua, 





* We are not sure that we should not say the twelfth. : 
| sufficiently 
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sufficiently palpable to warrant the whole of the imputations against 
the Enghsh language, for its changeableness and corruption; and 
excepting where the autho? alludes to obsolete customs and manners, 
few notes are necessary to make us ¢elish his well-seasoned remarks, 
Indeed the old fashioned dressy m which these acute strictures on hum4n 
life appear, while it takes little or nothing from their imtelligibility, 
adds much to their force and liveliness, ‘The lovers of proverbial 
wit, for many of these ‘ characters’ ate strings of judicious adages, 
are therefore greatly obliged to Mr. Bliss for his pleasing republication 
of so pregnant avolume. The notes are instructive, without prolxity; 
the index is extremely useful, for it is really astonishing how large a 
quantity of good matter is scattered up and down the present duode. 
cimo ; and thé Appendix contains an ample store of black-letter infor. 
mation, and will introduce almost every reader to some new acquain- 
tances, who have singularity at least, if nothing else, to recommend 
them. 

The life of Bishop Earle, and the list of his works, are particularly 
interesting. For the former, we must refer our readers to the vo- 
lume itself : but, having mentioned the latter, we shall briefly add 
that Mr. Bliss has given us two poems written by the Bishop which 
were never before printed: one ‘on the Death of Sir John Bur. 
roughs ;” and the other ‘ on the Death of the Earl of Pembroke.’ — 
From these verses we shall make an extract or two; as they are cu- 
rious examples of that sparkling conceit, and far-fetched allusion, 
which (with some noble exceptions) so strongly characterize even the 
best compositions of our older poets. 

The Bishop had translated Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity into 
Latin. Anthony Wood says, * Thisisin MS. and not yet printed.” 
Mr. Bliss adds, ¢‘ In whose possession the MS, was, does not 
appear ; -nor‘have I been able to trace it in any public or private col- 
lection.” From’ the style of the dedication to his Latin translation of 
the Esnwy Buoirsxn, (inserted inthe Appendix,) we are induced to re- 

ret that ‘we’ have not that additional specimen, as it probably would 
mn of the Bishop’s command of the Latin language; and we also lament 
the supposed loss of his poem, intitled * Hortus Mertonensis,’’ the 
first line alone of which is preserved by Wood. ‘The epitaph on 
Heyhn in Westminster Abbey is not so fortunate. — We repeat our 
commendation of the Editor; who‘has given fresh publicity to a very 
amusing and (if the reader pleases) a very improving tittle manual of 
self-knowlege, atid-subjoin our promised extrdcts from tle Bishop's 
hitherto ‘wiprinted poetry. 








© ON THE DEATIZ OF THE’ EARL OF PEMBROKE *®. 


© Conié; Pembroke lives ! OH! do not fright our ears” 
With the destroying‘truth! first raise our fears 





© * William, third’ Earl of Pembroke, son of Henry, Earl of 
Pembroke, and Mary, sister to Sir Philip Sidney, was the elder bro- 
ther of Earle’s patron, and Chancellor of Oxford. He died at Bay- 

nard’s castle, April 10, 1630.” 
And 
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And say he is not well: that will suffice 
To forcé a river from the public eyes. 
Or, if he must be dead, oh! let the news 
Speak in astonish’d whispers: let it use 
Some phrase without a voice, and be so told, 
As if-the labouring sense griev’d to unfold 
Its doubtfull woe. Could not the public zeal 
- Conquer the Fates, and save your’s? Did the dart 
Of death, without a preface, pierce your heart? 
Welcome, sad weeds — but he that mourns for thee, 
Must bring an eye that can weep elegy.’ 


"The remainder is still more forced: but the lines on Sir John Bur- 
roughs contain some eae sufficiently natural in point of thought; 
and which remind us cf the most dearly-bought victory that Eng. 
land ever gained. 


‘ LINES ON SIR JOHN BURROUGHS; KILLED BY A BULLET AT REEZ*, 
[From a MS. in the Bodleian.]|—(Rawl. Poet. 142.) 


* Why did we thus expose thee? what’s now all 
‘That island to requite thy funeral ? 
Though thousand French in murder’d heaps do lie, 
It may revenge, it cannot satisfy : 
We must bewail our conquest when we see 
Our price too dear to buy a victory.’— 


* Not rashly valiant, nor yet fearful wise. 
His flame had counsel, and his fury, eyes. 
Not struck in courage at the drum’s proud beat, 
Or made fierce only by the trumpet’s heat— 
When e’en pale hearts above their pitch do fly, 
And for a while do mad it valiantly. 
His rage was temper’d well, no fear could daunt 


His reason, his cold blood was valiant.’ Hod- 


Art. 27. An Analysis of Mr. Locke’s Essay concerning: Human 
Understanding. By Edward Oliver, D.D. formerly Fellow ‘of 
Sydney Sussex College in Cambridge. 4to. pp. 49. Rivingtons.. 
This analysis, considered critically, is incomplete. The first 

book is omitted ; .which might have been spared half a century ago, 

before the Scotch writers had called the attention of the metaphysi-- 
cian to this simple question—whether the mind of man be indeed like 

a blank sheet of paper, and so/e/y furnished by ideas from the employ- 

ment of the senses on the objects of the world without ? — but if, ac- 

cording to the modified doctrines of Reid’s philosophy, as explained. 
by Stewart, the senses only furnish the occasions. on-which the mind - 
‘* For an account of the unsuccessful expedition to the Isle of Ré, 
under the command of the Duke of Buckitgham, see Carte’s History, 
of England, vol. iv. page 176, folio, Lond. 1755. Sir John Bur- 
roughs,’a General of considerable renown, who possessed the chief: 
confidence of the Duke, fellin an endeavour to reconnoitre the works 
ef the enemy, Aug. 1627.’ 
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exerts its original powers, then it becomes a matter of some consea 
quence to distinguish Locke’s successful ridicule of the Cartesian 
doctrine of innate ideas, from his total denial (for it is in fact although 
not uniformly denied, ) of any instinctive principles, or rather funda- 
mental laws, of human belief. For. this reason, we disapprove Dr. 
Oliver’s omission of the first book of the Essay in his Analysis: but 
we bear willing testimony to the clearness and precision with which 

he has abstracted the remaining books. ‘This is an epitome, in a 
word, that may be very useful to ) the inexperienced reader of Locke ; 

and in the Universities, where the Essaysforms a part of public a. 

mination, we know not one of the numerous abridgments which is more 

calculated to fill the place of a“ Memoria Technica Metaphysica.” 

in the notes, we meet with one or two objectionable opinions. We | 

4 must especially reprobate the unphilosophical notion of resolving all 
our intellectual pleasures and pais, all the phenomena of ideas, of 

memory, imagi ination, judgment, volition, and also muscular motion, 

into the pouncagee of association. ‘¢ This,’ says our daring simplifier 

of principles, ‘ must be regarded as established in fact.? — Dit boni! 

how facts fly about in modern metaphysics. We shall have a better 

opportunity of recurring to this curious and entertaining division of 

the inductive science of mind. Meanwhile, (except as herein except-. 

ed,)} we recommend Dr. Oliver’s Analysis to the attention of the 

academical candidate for a summary acquaintance with Locke’s cele- 


brated Essay. Ho d. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have not seen the object of the communication of E. S.: but, 
as on all such occasions, we beg to decline any anonymous offer of 


this kind. 








Our thanks are due to Cato for. his friendly and complimentary 
sentiments: but he will excuse us from saying more, in this 


Biseee 





ey. Z. is informed that the work concerning which he inquires will 
be noticed in our next Review. 








¢pThe Aprenprx to the Inst Volume of the M. R. was published 
with the Number for January, on the first of February : containing, 


as usual, a variety of articles 1: ForricGN Lirrrature, with the Gee 
neral Title, Table of Contents, aud Index, for the Volume. 


j “In that ‘Appendix, P fA: note, for * Stromatis,’ r. Stremata.— 
A> P. 480. 1.7. for ‘sections,’ r. section. — P. 507. 1. 12. from bott. . 
puta full stop after ¢ precious.’ — Index, article Shakspearey. dele 
‘ Deing’ before ‘ bought.’ Kikew 
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